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THE B. INKER 
A Banker’s Diary 


Mid-August—Mid-September 

THE plethora of funds seeking employment in the Money 
Market have increased rather than diminished as holiday 
currency returned to the banks and gilt- 

The Money edged dividends were disbursed. On the 
Market = other hand, the supply of bills available to 
the market has still further diminished. 

On September 15 the outstanding Treasury Bills which 
had been issued by tender during the past thirteen 
weeks had fallen to £427-5 millions compared with 
£450+3 millions four weeks previously. After the foreign 
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holdings have been allowed for and the stocks of bill 


brokers replenished, the diminution in the supply of 
bills available to other purchasers has been proportionately 
even greater. Asa result, the average rate of te ‘nder fell 
to ros. 5:61d. per cent. on September 14 and the “ hot ’ 
Treasury bills have since been sold at rates as low as 
} per cent. discount. The clearing banks had _ to 
reduce their minimum buying rate for three-month 
Treasury bills from { per cent. first of all to {} per cent. 
and then to 3 per cent., but late in the month they 
raised their rates to ? per cent. for December bills and 
\? per cent. for January bills. The next question is 
how far they can enforce these new rates. It has been 
suggested in some quarters that this extreme shortage o| 
bills is beginning to exercise a restrictive influence on the 
banks’ operations, as they are unwilling to expand their 
deposits to the limit indicated by their cash holdings, 
if such an expansion would bring the ratio of their 
discounts below the lowest figure considered justifiable. 
The remedy for this dependence upon the floating debt 
of the Treasury is, of course, to stimulate the use of trade 
bills, particularly in the internal market; but it is not 
a remedy that can be adopted overnight. 


LAST month the feature of the foreign exchange markets 
was the sudden weakness in the dollar following on the 
i implementation of the Silver Purchase Act. 
he This month the outstanding event has been 
the weakness of sterling in terms of both 
dollar and franc. The dollar rate fell 


Foreign 
Exchanges 
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low as $4-98} at one time on August 31, while the Paris 
rate on the same day fell to the record low level of 74,5. 
For several days the markets were very active and 
there was considerable bearing of sterling. The reasons 
for this weakness are obscure; one theory, which has 
some justification in fact, is that bearing the pound is 
the best way of protecting one’s self against the further 
devaluation of the dollar which is expected. The dollar, 
being on the gold standard, cannot fall below its gold 
export point. But if it is devalued, the gold value of 
the pound is likely to fall in sympathy, so that those 
who now bear sterling will reap some profit. This 
theory is borne out to some extent by the fact that 
throughout the period while the pound was falling in 
New York, forward dollars remained at a discount. 
At the beginning of September the intervention of the 
Exchange Equalisation Account produced a rally in the 
pound, and the New York and Paris rates have since 
been very stable in the neighbourhood of $5:00 and 
Frs. 75 respectively. The forward rates have also been 
very stable, the dollar being at a small discount and the 
franc at a small premium. The Anglo-German Exchange 
Agreement, which was discussed last month, has not been 
working very satisfactorily. Sondermarks—which was 
the name given to the marks paid into the special account 
at the Reichsbank of the Bank of England—could not 
be sold as rapidly as they were paid in, with the result 
that the limit of Rm. 5,000,000 was reached on September 
12 and the further working of the agreement suspended. 
Sondermarks have been on sale in London at a rate about 
2 per cent. below that of reichsmarks in the free market 
and forward dealings have also been undertaken, but 
at the moment of writing the account at Berlin has not 
been opened again for further receipts, so that it is 
legitimate to conclude that the demand is still small. 


THE August average statement of the London clearing 
banks continues to show evidence of some credit 
contraction. Cash has fallen from {210-3 

August millions in July to {196-4 millions in 
——— August as against {208-1 millions in August, 
Averages 1933, and deposits have fallen from £1,870-8 
millions in July to £1,855°8 millions in 
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August compared with £1,965-6 millions a year ago. 
Advances have also declined slightly from £758-7 millions 
in July to £756-1 millions in August. There has again 
been a slight increase in discounts from {224-4 millions 
to {221-7 millions, but investments have risen to £557-2 
millions and are higher than in recent months, though 
still below the figure of {563-4 millions for August, 1933. 
Acceptances, endorsements, etc., have risen from {106-8 
millions to {108-9 millions, and call and short money 
has risen from £137°8 millions to £138-5 millions. 


THE trade returns for August are moderately encouraging. 
Imports have risen from £58-o millions for July to 
£60-0 millions for August as against {56-7 
_— millions for July, 1933. The slight fall in 
verseas < o 
Trade  'aw material imports recorded last month 
has been checked, and raw material imports 
for August were {17:6 millions compared with {16-6 
millions in July and {16-4 millions a year ago. This 
increase is encouraging, for it shows an expansion in 
indusirial activity. August exports of British goods 
were {32-1 millions compared with £33-2 millions in 
July and £31-0 millions in August, 1933. Re-exports 
have declined during August from {4-1 millions to 
£33 millions against £4-3 millions in August, 1933. 
The returns for the first eight months of the year show 
a marked improvement over last year. Imports have 
risen from £430°2 millions to £479°4 millions, British 
exports from {236-2 millions to {255-1 millions, and 
re-exports from £33°8 millions to £36-4 millions. The 
adverse trade balance has risen again from {£163°7 
millions to £187-g9 millions. 


MARKETS have resisted holiday influences in a very 
satisfactory fashion during the past month, and turnover 
has shown steady signs of expansion. 

= Stock Sentiment sanieaue fo be coutiieand 

xchange or ; 

largely by domestic factors, and the recovery 

of sterling has little more effect upon gilt-edged than 
the pronounced weakness at the end of August. “ Irre- 
deemable’”’ issues, such as Local Loans, have risen in 
determined fashion to new high levels, which indicate 
the confident view of institutional investors that interest 
rates have not yet reached their cyclical trough. The 
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upward trend of gilt-edged has revived expectations of 
further conversion operations by the Treasury, although 
no definite news is available as we write. The Argentine 
conversion scheme was well received, and other foreign 
bonds improved sympathetically in consequence. Most 
industrial shares have made fractional advances during 
the month towards June levels, and some favourites 
have achieved new high records, assisted by increased 
dividend declarations, and tentative indications that 
business activity may shortly resume its advance. 
Sir Josiah Stamp’s appellation ‘ re-recovery ”’ has caught 
the ear of the industrial dealers in much the same way 
as Mr. Keynes’ earlier prophecy excited the gilt-edged 
market. Although home rail traffics have shown an 
improving trend during the month, the market has been 
somewhat sluggish in response. Gold at over 140 shillings 
per ounce has not stirred the Kaffir market to great 
activity ; business early in the month was only moderate, 
and interest, when later aroused, was centred largely 
on the speculative possibilities of recent flotations. 


THE general election in Australia returned an anti- 
Socialist majority, enabling Mr. Lyon to continue in 
office. This result caused great satisfaction 
Australian in banking circles in London. In the first 
Election _ place, it was a victory over the anti-banking 
Result demagogy of the Socialist Party. In the 
second place, the adherents of the Douglas 
Credit Scheme, who ran a number of candidates, suffered 
a complete defeat. Thus, Australia is safe for another 
five years both from Socialist interference with banks 
and with sound Government finance, and from dilettante 
experimenting with currency. Considering the importance 
of the financial commitments of the Commonwealth in 
this country, this result is in itself of considerable 
importance for the City. After all, insurance companies 
and investment trusts hold long lines of Australian 
Government securities, and would have suffered heavy 
losses through a depreciation caused by a victory of 
either Socialists or currency cranks. There is, moreover, a 
broader aspect of the question. It is also not unreasonable 
to hope that the Australian result foreshadows the 
results of our own coming general election. 
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THE Anglo-German Exchange Agreement became opera- 
tive on August 20. It took several days before any 
““sondermarks’”’ came to the market, not 
Suspension Only because exporters hesitated at first 
of Exchange to make use of the arrangement, but also 
Agreement because the German authorities set up a 
complicated bureaucratic apparatus to 
deal with payments into the ‘“ sondermark ”’ account of 
the Bank of England with the Reichsbank. German 
importers had to ascertain at first from the Reichsbank 
whether the limit of 5 million reichsmarks is not yet 
exhausted ; then they had to apply to the local exchange 
control authority for permission to make payment into 
the special account; then they had to pay the amount 
into the Reichsbank. The first amounts of ‘ sonder- 
marks ’”’ offered by the Bank were easily placed at a 
nominal discount. Later on, however, when the amount 
available increased, it was found increasingly difficult 
to place them. The discount on reichsmarks increased 
gradually to 2 per cent., and even at that rate the demand 
was not sufficient. To encourage demand, the Bank of 
England made arrangement for the sale of forward 
“sondermarks’”’ at par with the spot rate; but this 
arrangement came too late for preventing a suspension 
of the Exchange Agreement. The amount of 5 million 
reichsmarks is understood to have been considerably 
exceeded, and on September 12 the Reichsbank announced 
that it was no longer prepared to accept any further 
payments into the special account of the Bank of 
England. The latter continued to sell “‘ sondermarks,”’ 
and the demand remained more or less unchanged. 


THOUGH the Reichsbank and the German Government 
declare that the Exchange problem justifies the bilking 
of Germany’s creditors in Lancashire and 
Action Northumberland, it does not, apparently, 
Required interfere with the financing of Nazi for- 
eign propaganda or the purchase of war 
materials. It is only too clear that parleying with 
Dr. Schacht and his colleagues is an unpleasant and 
unprofitable occupation for British Civil Servants. The 
British Government have the power to collect these 
debts—they should act now. 
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A Defence of Dr. Schacht 


The Case for British Credits to Germany 


How Re-Armament assists Recovery 


(In consequence of the misunderstandings which exist regarding 
Germany’s political and economic policies, we are glad to have the 
opportunity of publishing the following authoritative statement.) 


SIR, 
T is with no little satisfaction that I send you a 
I pamphlet* containing the Official Report of His 

Excellency Dr. Schacht’s speech at Bad Eilsen on 
the International Debt and Credit Problem. I trust 
that English bankers will carefully consider the economic 
and political principles enunciated by him. 

As His Excellency’s audience consisted of agri- 
culturalists, who could not be expected to understand 
financial matters, he deemed it desirable to add no less 
than thirty-four annexes containing graphs, drawings 
and statistics to the text of his speech. You will observe 
that His Excellency spoke with that lucidity and force 
which are peculiar to his oratory, and his arguments are 
such that all who have respect for truth, or regard for 
sound politics and economics must admire. On account 
of the great length of his speech and the annexes afore- 
mentioned, I fear your journal cannot reproduce them 
in full. And so I shall apply myself to the task of giving 
you a short but accurate summary. 

It will be impossible for me in a brief space to do 
justice to every part of Dr. Schacht’s incomparable 
address: nor need I say much in his praise and panegyric, 
since he performs that part so much better for himself. 
I ought, however, to say that never were such strength 
of thought, such clarity of reasoning, so happily joined 
together. 

His Excellency began by stating that since 1918, 


* The International Debt and Credit Problem. An Address delivered 
by Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, President of the Reichsbank, before the 
International Conference for Agrarian Science at Bad Eilsen. 
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Germany, “‘ a defenceless State in the heart of Europe,” 
has been “encircled by highly-armed neighbours.” 
‘“ That,” he said, ‘‘ produces its effect, of course, not only 
on the international, but also on the national readiness 
to make investment.’ I am told that this observation 
has not been properly understood abroad. But, as 
Dr. Schacht was addressing agriculturalists, who are not 
notoriously quick of thought, and are ill-equipped to 
follow deep processes of reasoning, he did not wish to 
complicate his argument by mentioning the fact that 
foolish foreigners, ignorant Germans and _ scheming 
Semites have, since the Armistice, invested immense 
sums in Germany. English bankers will understand that 
this was not veal investment. Gambling or generosity 
would be better terms. No sensible person will impugn 
the logic of Dr. Schacht’s argument that money neither 
can nor should be lent to the Government, the muni- 
cipalities or the industries of a country that is not 
heavily armed. Happily, he and his leader, Adolf Hitler, 
are now striving with all their might to create that 
essential condition for sound investment. What 
Dr. Schacht described as ‘the so-called Treaty of 
Versailles ’’ can no longer prevent Germany from 
re-arming with great speed. Indeed, I can assert without 
the possibility of contradiction that if Germany’s enemies 
had not recently succeeded in cutting off many of her 
foreign credits, we should have been able to accumulate 
ample supplies of the metals and materials required for 
modern warfare. Germany would then be safe for 
investors. 

At the beginning of his speech, Dr. Schacht made 
some cogent observations on the cause of the excessive 
rate of interest on long term loans. This subject has 
been dealt with by your English bankers in speeches 
which, if I may be permitted to say so, lacked clarity 
and penetration. His Excellency, in one pregnant 
phrase, concluded the whole matter. “ After all,” he 
said, ‘‘ the fundamental reason is that politics have not 
yet created that atmosphere of international confidence 
which is indispensable for long term investments.”’ Only 
a man of Dr. Schacht’s profound sagacity could have 
discovered that politics are the root cause of the world’s 
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troubles. It may be objected that as his life has been 
devoted to banking, he cannot be skilled in politics. The 
answer is that Dr. Schacht has a universal intelligence 
which comprehends all subjects to which it is applied. 
It is true that he only joined the National Socialist 
Party after it achieved victory. The reason is simple. 
He was deterred from joining any party which supported 
Socialism, nationalist or otherwise. His Excellency 
could see no difference between the crude, predatory 
policies of the National Socialist programme and the 
policies of the Jewish syndicalist Marx. A conversation 
with the Fuhrer made it clear that the Socialist policies 
in the Nazi programme were mere electioneering devices. 
The state of public opinion in Germany and the economic 
theories of the majority of the National Socialist Party 
necessitated lip service to Socialism. Sometime after 
this conversation, Dr. Schacht came upon a profound 
sentence in the Fuhrer’s great book (‘‘ Mein Kampf” by 
Adolf Hitler). ‘“‘ The German has not the slightest 
notion of how a people must be misled if the adherence 
of the masses is sought.” The rugged truth of this 
memorable saying directed His Excellency’s thoughts to 
politics and the need for service to Adolf Hitler. So 
great an aptitude did he show for politics that he is now 
a leading member of the Fuhrer’s Cabinet and the 
economic dictator of Germany. Our country, thanks to 
Adolf Hitler and Hjalmar Schacht, has now solved its 
political problems. If proof is required, read the Fuhrer’s 
recent speech in Nuremburg in which it was declared 
that the system of government which he created will 
last for a thousand years. I wish we could see the 
costive political systems of other countries purged or 
recreated by the all pervading power of National 
Socialism. This requires leadership such as Providence 
has given us. Though Germany cannot, even for a brief 
period, spare the services of Adolf Hitler, Dr. Schacht 
can give helpful counsel, as his speech at Bad Eilsen 
shows. His piercing eye, surveying the politics of many 
lands, discerns dangers unknown even to their most alert 
nationals. 

On page 19 of the Official Report of his speech you 
will find an illuminating summary of conditions in 
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countries reputed to be peaceful and prosperous— 
“Farmer riots in the United States and the restless 
mood of the French peasantry, the strike wave far above 
normal in the United States and the sanguinary un- 
employment riots in Amsterdam are serious warning 
signals. If the free money movement in Switzerland is 
already represented by an official party, if France is 
upset again and again by financial debates and by waves 
of capital flight, and if in England Communistic propa- 
ganda cells are working systematically, then all this 
proves that even in the richest countries difficulties are 
arising which must not be underrated in the long run.” 
Is not this a grave warning which should be acted upon 
at once? I appeal to English bankers to bring it to the 
notice of any able man they can find in their own 
Government. The Communists are burrowing quietly, 
but persistently, under your Parliament House. Men 
even more determined and criminal than the papist 
Guy Fawkes are tunnelling now; the foundations of 
your recently rebuilt Bank of England are honeycombed 
by Communist cells. Why was Hyde Park selected 
recently for a Communist manceuvring ground? Is it 
not ideal for a march on Whitehall? These are grim 
facts. Anti-Nazi agitators, such as the notorious Max 
Aitken, an anagram concealing membership of the family 
of Ike Nat, who move in every plotting ghetto in the 
world, say that Dr. Schacht, though he is a friend of 
Mr. Montagu Norman, is no friend of England. I have 
always been impressed by your English saying “‘ a friend 
in need is a friend indeed.’””’ Who can doubt that only 
England’s friend would come forward in her dire, but un- 
discovered need, to warn her of the dangers in her midst. 

The countries warned by His Excellency, America, 
France, Holland, Switzerland and England, may say, 
Sir, you have warned us of our impending doom, what 
will you have us todo? Dr. Schacht, with his almighty 
intelligence, provides a solution which occupies only a 
few lines of the Official Report of his speech. “In 
Germany, the country which was first and hardest hit, 
the danger of Bolshevisation has been warded off at the 
last moment by National Socialism. In many foreign 
countries there is still a dangerous ferment . . . . social 
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enemies, criminals and utopians are to be found at all 
times in all countries.” How can they be subdued? 
Only by National Socialism and by finding a man with 
a few of the qualities of Adolf Hitler. He solved the 
problem in Germany, his methods will be equally effective 
elsewhere. Consider how he treated social enemies. 
He did not parley with them, nor did he cozen them. 
It is regrettable that he has not yet been able to 
exterminate powerful groups of social enemies, of which 
the so-called Christian Churches are perhaps the most 
dangerous. I know that Englishmen, even the mer- 
cenary citizens of London are perturbed by our attitude 
to religious organisations. England in her degeneracy 
has forgotten the methods adopted by King Henry the 
Eighth, Queen Mary and other rulers. They cut off 
the head of one of your Archbishops and burnt many of 
your bishops. No bishops have yet been burnt or 
decapitated by the National Socialist Party. It is true 
that on June 30 our Storm Troopers, after successfully 
interviewing Von Schleicher and others, sought contact 
with the Catholic Bishop of Berlin, but that craven ecclesi- 
astic had fled from his post. Let me give an instance of 
Nazi tolerance to religious leaders. The Cardinal Arch- 
bishops of Breslau and Munich actually denounced our 
Government for shooting priests. And yet our benevolent 
Government did not inflict any punishment on their 
Eminences. They knew that there were well estab- 
lished precedents for dealing with turbulent ecclesiatics. 
Bismarck once imprisoned a Cardinal for a lesser offence. 
Our Leader, Adolf Hitler, a greater and kinder man, did 
not imprison the unpatriotic Cardinals. He did not 
even remind them of the punishment inflicted upon your 
Archbishop Laud for interfering in politics. But the 
time may come when these prelates will over-try his 
patience, and if they then resist arrest, they will not 
be mourned. This ecclesiastical turbulence is a danger 
to the State and must be put down. That is why the 
Fuhrer created the office of Reichbishop and conferred 
it upon an army chaplain, no great churchman, but one 
inspired by the old Prussian spirit of discipline. It was a 
great encouragement to him that Dr. Schacht represented 
the Government at his enthronement. Our new Reich- 
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bishop can rely upon the co-operation of our secret police 
and our trusty firing squadrons in exercising his sacred 
functions. 

English people do not realise that most of our 
Protestant pastors, like Rabbis and Catholic priests, are 
social enemies. The Reichbishop may be trusted to 
put an end to their attacks on Herr Rosenberg and the 
other philosophers of the National Socialist Party who 
are rightly determined to expunge everything from the 
Bible which exalts Jews or preaches pacifism. Our leaders 
have created a new State which fulfils every German need. 
Granted a little time, they will give us a religion superior 
to any which has yet been revealed. Let me warn the 
supporters of our social enemies in America and elsewhere. 
They have organised a boycott of German goods and are 
endeavouring to hurt our credit. They have, in fact, 
tried to bully Adolf Hitler and Dr. Schacht. If these 
bullying methods are not abandoned, some of the so- 
called Churches of Germany may be treated to a purge 
more severe than that which took place on the glorious 
30th of June. 

So much for our social enemies. How does National 
Socialism deal with what Dr. Schacht calls criminals and 
utopians? Well directed bullets ended the unrevealable 
treason of Von Schleicher and the officiousness of his 
wife. The secretaries, who ought really to have been 
called the keepers, of the former Vice Chancellor Von 
Papen, have returned to the dust and oblivion from which 
they should never have risen. The conservative, Dr. Von 
Kahr, who, in 1923 as Prime Minister of Bavaria, put 
down the revolution which was led by Adolf Hitler then 
it is true as a Socialist, on the ground that he (Von Kahr) 
had sworn an oath to maintain the Constitution, was 
foolish enough to believe that his great age and the 
fact that he had retired from politics would save him from 
retribution, was most justly executed. Though Bruning 
and Treviranus escaped our salutary discipline, we have 
succeeded in exiling them. By setting these precedents 
we have made Germany a happy land. Foreign countries 
should follow them. In annexe number 32, Dr. Schacht 
gives a lengthy list of mutinies, strikes, anarchistic 
attempts, revolts, Marxist uprisings and Communist 
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troubles which have occurred in foreign lands. Anyone 
who reads this formidable list, compiled by the Reichs- 
bank Statisticians cannot but admit the truth of 
Dr. Schacht’s observation, ‘“‘ Foreign countries are in a 
dangerous ferment.’’ How needless! Automatics in 
aryan hands can secure them the peace of Germany. 

I cannot deal with all the wise political maxims which 
illuminate Dr. Schacht’s speech. But before I touch upon 
the economic and financial principles enunciated by him, 
I would like to call English bankers’ attention to his 
hints about the territories which have been filched from 
Germany. Dr. Schacht rightly concludes that if France 
had not scandalously seized Alsace and Lorraine, German 
industry would not be in its present plight. ‘‘ Great 
Britain,” said the President of the Reichsbank, “‘ secured 
the lion’s share of the German colonies, the German 
commercial fleet, etc., and has thus improved her position 
on the world market.’”’ Can any British banker, anxious 
to preserve the peace of Europe, believe that a proud 
nation like Germany will for ever be content with separa- 
tion from territories where her rule is fondly remembered. 
Residents of those territories, particularly the native 
races, have always been eager to return to the fostering 
care of Germany. Their desire is turned into passion 
since the homely, but spiritually colossal, figure of Hitler 
began to brood so lovingly over Germany. 

I shall now make a brief digression on the economic 
and financial matters mentioned in Dr. Schacht’s speech. 
In annex number 33 he clearly shows how holders of 
the Dawes Loan have been grossly overpaid. This im- 
portant calculation must be quoted in full. ‘‘ The holder 
of a 7 per cent. Dawes Loan Bond of $1,000 has received 
in interest $665.’ If, reasons Dr. Schacht, “ the rate of 
interest were only 4 per cent. instead of 7 per cent., he 
would have received only $380. The difference of $285 
would have yielded—at a rate of 4 per cent. and when 
accrediting the interest every six months—in interest 
and compound interest $57-60. The bondholder thus 
having received an excessive amount of $342-60, i.e. 
34 per cent. of the original amount of the Bond.”’ Bankers 
who have been responsible for placing the Dawes Loan 
never apparently realised the generosity of Germany. 
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Neither have private investors in England, America, 
France and Holland who hold Dawes Bonds. A pedant 
may say that the German Government agreed to pay 
7 per cent. on these Bonds. If this would appear to 
invalidate Dr. Schacht’s mathematics, it should be 
realised that he has finally decided (and all reasonable 
bankers must concur) that 4 per cent. is quite adequate 
interest for long-term loans. This is no mere arrogant 
decision—arrogance is foreign to the nature of Dr. 
Schacht. It is really a question of higher mathematics. 
Unfortunately, few bankers are mathematicians. The 
present century has produced only two mathematical 
bankers, Dr. Schacht and Mr. Albert Wiggin. Dr. 
Schacht, having probed the mysteries of the higher 
mathematics, discovered that 4 per cent. was better than 
2 per cent. and a great improvement on 7 per cent. This 
discovery, which one might call the Theory of Interest 
Relativity, is no small contribution to the science of 
economics. And the fact that it has none of the sub- 
versiveness of the Theory of the unpatriotic Jew 
Einstein, will commend it all the more to bankers and 
scholars. 

Let me conclude this letter by asking English bankers 
to give careful attention to the central theme of Dr. 
Schacht’s great speech at Bad Eilsen. It can be sum- 
marised in two sentences. There is no hope for the world 
unless Germany receives an indefinite moratorium on all 
her debts. And there is no future for the world unless 
Germany receives ample credits from foreign countries. 
Dr. Schacht’s respect for bankers in the City of London, 
some of whom are his friends, is as great as his contempt 
for the venal politicians and prostitute scribblers who 
have dared to suggest that His Excellency countenances 
anything but the most moral canons of finance. Your 
English newspapers, instead of dealing with vital subjects 
such as the coming Communist revolt in England, give 
over their space to the cur-like yelpings of cotton 
manufacturers in Lancashire and coal merchants in 
Northumberland, who are owed some few hundreds of 
thousands of pounds by Germany. As Dr. Schacht 
rightly says, it is ridiculous for the statesmen of a great 
nation like England to bother about a few squalid 
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commercial debts. In any event, as the President of 
the Reichsbank sagely observed, English merchants who 
gave credit to Germany ought to have known, as the 
Germans did, that their contracts were unfulfillable. I 
have little sympathy with these obscure English manu- 
facturers and merchants who, after all, can fall back on 
your “‘ Dole” fund which, I may say in passing, is 
regarded by Germany as being uneconomically high and, 
therefore, a danger to England. 

I am told that some English bankers who desire to 
arrange credits for Germany are hindered by muddled 
thinkers who object to the fact that the proceeds may 
be used for the purchase of war materials. Could money 
be better used? I assert, with, I believe, the full 
concurrence of Dr. Schacht and his colleagues, that in 
the armament industry lies the future of Germany and 
the world. Great economists like Sir Arthur Salter, 
Father Coghlan, Majors Angas and Douglas and, above 
all, Dr. Schacht, are united in believing that increased 
consumption is the only cure for the economic ills of 
the world. Some there are who hold that the destruction 
of free trade abridged the world’s power to consume the 
goods of all nations. They have not discovered the 
truth that the armament industry excels free trade as 
a stimulus to world consumption. 

I can prove in a few words that if English bankers 
arrange a loan for Germany for the purpose of her 
complete re-armament, the City of London and many 
great English industries will prosper, and your unemploy- 
ment problem will be near solution. In order to soften 
the prejudices of Quakers, the League of Nations Union, 
and other pacifist utopians, the loan might be euphon- 
iously termed ‘‘ The German Reconstruction Loan of 
1934. The generous rate of interest which Germany is 
willing to grant will increase, if not double, the income 
of thousands of English rentiers whose revenues have 
been pitilessly reduced by the conversion schemes of 
your Chancellor of the Exchequer. Consider the effect 
of this increase upon your trade. Consumption of goods 
of all sorts will be multiplied. This is not all, or nearly 
all, the benefits which will accrue to England. Your 
Lord President Baldwin recently observed that the 
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Rhine is now a frontier of England. If he is right, is 
it not crystal clear that your jingoes like Churchill, 
observing that Germany is re-arming, will demand that 
England must do likewise? Your Government will then 
be forced to spend hundreds of millions on increasing 
and re-equipping the armed forces of the Crown. 
Unemployment will be greatly reduced and dividends 
will be substantially increased. And so it is clear that 
German re-armament is a double blessing for England. 
It blesses your bankers and rentiers who lend Germany 
the money to re-arm; it redoubles that blessing on 
hundreds of thousands of English workpeople. 

Finally, let me appeal to English bankers to read 
the full text of Dr. Schacht’s speech at Bad Eilsen. The 
Reichsbank has already sent copies to most of the 
leading English bankers, and is prepared to forward as 
many further copies as may be requested from England, 
If, after a careful reading of the text of that speech, 
they are still in doubt about Germany’s economic policy, 
they should remember that Adolf Hitler, in one of his 
most constructive political orations, said, “‘ Our economic 
ideas are something we do not propose to uncover now. 
They are, if you please, patented.’’ Most of the criticism 
of Dr. Schacht’s policies comes from foreigners who covet 
our economic patents. 

I am, 
Your obedient Servant, 


Munich, Sept. 26. A. RIER. 





Mr. Goodenoughi 


HE Goodenoughs are one of those small landed 
families which have played a modest but effective 
part in the making of England. No fame, no 
notoriety came tothem. But along succession of genera- 
tions never failed to supply men fit to serve the Church, 
the Crown and the learned professions. The careers of 


t Died on September rst Frederick Craufurd Goodenough, 
Chairman of Barclays Bank. 
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many sons of this house were not without distinction. 
Some became Admirals and Generals. Another, Frederick 
Craufurd Goodenough’s great grandfather, succeeded to 
the episcopal throne of Carlisle and his son ruled over 
Westminster School, and ended his days in the deanery 
of Wells. The annals of the family make it very clear 
that this small Cotswold squirearchy bred men who 
feared God, honoured the King and showed character 
and capacity in the service of Both. Such a family could 
not fail to develop well-marked characteristics. A strict 
sense of duty, love of home life, contempt for ostentation, 
a quiet family pride, a steady regard for religion—these 
were the qualities which Mr. Goodenough inherited from 
his forbears. And they were almost his only inheritance. 
His father, Mr. Frederick Addington Goodenough, like 
so many cadets of old English families, went to India 
in quest of a competency, if not a fortune. He died in 
his prime, leaving a young family to feel the hardships 
and blessings of what the Victorians called “ genteel ”’ 
poverty. 

Goodenough was born in Calcutta in 1866 and was 
only three years old when his father died. After a rather 
cheerless private school career, he went to Charterhouse. 
It would be interesting but untrue to say that he showed 
signs of outstanding ability at school. His contem- 
poraries remember him as a quiet, rather solemn boy with 
little understanding of the niceties of classical scholarship 
—then the staple of Carthusian education. Though this 
lack of scholarship did not perturb his guardians it may 
have convinced them that Zurich was an appropriate 
University for a boy with little scholarship and small 
means. It was a wise decision. Goodenough learned 
more at Zurich than he could have learned at Oxford, and 
returned to England more mature than any of his con- 
temporaries. In later life he rather unnecessarily deplored 
the fate which sent him to Zurich in preference to an 
English University. Living near Oxford, and in constant 
touch with its leading dons, his admiration for that 
University was near idolatry. It was his foible to over- 
rate Oxford values—an amiable trait in a man of business. 

Though Goodenough was admitted a solicitor, the 
legal profession was not for him. After a short tenure 
of the post of assistant Secretary of the Hudson’s Bay 
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Company, he became Assistant Secretary of the Union 
Bank of London. In 1896 Barclay and Company was 
established to take over the control of 20 private banks. 
Goodenough became its first Secretary and was in fact, 
what he later became in name, its General Manager. 
If it was a difficult and arduous post, it was also a great 
opportunity. Barclay and Company was a combination 
of private banks whose proprietors felt that the rapid 
growth and intensely competitive methods of joint stock 
banks must lead to the absorption of most of the old 
established private banks. Many of the founders of 
Barclay and Company were leading Quakers. Men of 
long banking pedigrees and considerable fortunes, they 
had no wish either to become the victims or the servants 
of what they described as parvenu joint stock bankers. 
Most of them cherished the influence and position in- 
herent in the old order of private bankers. The ne- 
gotiations which led up to the fusion of the twenty banks 
which became Barclays Bank in 1896 could not, therefore, 
fail to be prolonged, complicated and full of difficulties. 
The Quaker spirit could abide with obstinacy, pride and 
what in the unregenerate might be termed ambition. 
There was some manceuvring for primacy and position 
in the new combination, and many felt that they should 
be its leaders. When the new Bank was brought into 
being its Board contained 21 members, all practical 
bankers. This was indeed a mixed blessing for the 
management of the Bank, as it was no easy task to obtain 
agreement on questions of policy among 21 gentlemen, 
lifelong autocrats, each believing that he was supremely 
qualified to conduct the business of the Bank. The strong, 
grave character of their new Secretary and effective 
General Manager was exactly suited to the needs of the 
new Bank. Goodenough had affinities with the Quaker 
character. He was so obviously trustworthy and com- 
petent that directors, when refusing to agree among them- 
selves, were content to leave the solution of controversial 
problems to him. In a few years a system of central 
management was created by and fixed in Goodenough. 
The functions of the main Board and the local boards 
were settled with tact and firmness. In the course of 
time the 21 autocrats of the main Board became con- 
stitutional sovereigns and the lesser autocrats scattered 
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about the local boards did likewise. They left the or- 
dinary management of the Bank’s affairs to their chief 
minister, Goodenough, who had no objection at all to 
being an autocrat—he was one by nature. Followed an 
immense expansion of Barclays Bank. It would be 
wearisome to republish the long list of the banks absorbed 
or the branches opened. When Mr. Bevan, the original 
Chairman, retired in 1917, no one questioned the ap- 
propriateness of Goodenough’s succession to his place. 
The Bank continued to extend and prosper, and is now 
the second largest bank in Great Britain. 

Goodenough was always a_ strong Imperialist. 
Believing as he did in the future of the British Empire 
and in the inherent superiority of our banking system, 
he wished to link them together. This was no sudden 
inspiration. It was the product of patient reflection 
and prolonged inquiry. And when he announced the 
decision to set up an Empire Bank, many of his con- 
temporaries in the City, men of proved ability and wide 
experience, predicted a fiasco or a failure. His august 
competitors took a cynical delight in contemplating the 
misfortunes which must lie before him. And it is doubtful 
if all his colleagues were entirely persuaded of the wisdom 
of his project. Goodenough was obviously conservative 
in all things, and as history shows, conservatives have the 
least difficulty in effecting innovations. He had his way. 
His Empire banking project was translated into fact 
by the foundation of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial 
and Overseas) in 1926. Goodenough became chairman 
and chief director of its affairs; and he sent one of his 
best lieutenants, Sir John Caulcutt, to be the General 
Manager of the new institution. This Bank successfully 
overcame many difficulties, and can now be said to 
be well on the way to fulfilling all the hopes which 
Goodenough placed in it. 

There was in Goodenough something that could 
create andrule. Some hagiographers who write obituary 
notices and “ tributes’’ thereby increasing the terrors 
of death, have chosen to fix upon his public utterances 
as the best example of his wisdom and power. Nothing 
could be more undiscerning. The annual orations of most 
bank chairmen must inevitably be studded by flocculent 
platitudes. If they were otherwise they must cause 
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controversy and excitement—dqualities which could not 
but embarrass a banker of Goodenough’s stamp. For he 
was exactly what we conceive of an English banker of the 
classical type—or what in our fancies we believe such 
men to have been. And they were not gifted by the 
power or the desire to express their thoughts and 
beliefs in words. The atmosphere of public or semi- 
public meetings obscured the fineness of a mind and 
character like Goodenough’s. He worked best in the 
seclusion of his Bank. But he had to accept the modern 
and rather embarrassing system which forces bankers to 
perorate on all the economic problems of the universe. 
Time and a firm grasp on the obvious are all that are 
required for a peroration. Goodenough perorated as well 
as any of his contemporaries, but it is a dis-service to 
his memory to magnify the quality of the public speeches 
of a man who, by temperament and calling, distrusted 
generalisations and rhetoric. Anyone can read out 
ponderous speeches. Few can build up great institutions. 

To sum up all. Goodenough stood alone. Modern 
degeneracy hardly touched him. For him no short cuts, 
no compromises with principle. Austere and unshakable, 
the quality of his character had the hardihood of an- 
tiquity. There is lost to the City, in all but the example 
of his life, a man who was a real leader and creator. A 
man who owed his rise to place and power singly to his 
own character and abilities. His loss will be most sharply 
felt by his colleagues in Barclays Bank, who will always 
be witnesses of the integrity, the solid wisdom and the 
deep thought he showed during his paternal and profitable 
rule. 

It may be said that Goodenough took an unduly 
exalted view of the functions of his Bank. He cared 
deeply for its good name. He brooded over its fortunes. 
He looked upon it as a national institution, not as a 
mere instrument for profit making. He has said that when 
he entered Barclays Bank, he looked upon it as his life’s 
work. It was, and it shall be his memorial. 

No notice of Goodenough’s life could be complete 
without saying something about his home. Nothing 
should be said about his family life save that it was happy 
to the point of perfection. The two ambitions of his life 
were centred in Barclays Bank and the restoration to 
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his family of the land situated near Filkins in the Cotswold 
country which had, with short intervals, belonged to 
them for centuries. He wished to put the roots of his 
family back into the soil from whence they sprung. 
He succeeded. His delightful house at Filkins is sur- 
rounded by land which belonged to his forefathers. 
Though he was not a rich man, there was no sacrifice 
he would not make to improve the amenities of his home. 
Country pursuits were in his bones, and he loved to wander 
about his land, which to him was hallowed by the re- 
membrance of his forefathers. It is impossible for an 
outsider to judge whether the life of any human being can 
be called completely happy. But if Goodenough ever 
looked back on the achievements of his life, his work 
for Barclays Bank and the restoration to his family of 
his modest Filkins estate, he must have thought that 
there is no sting in death if one’s life purpose is fulfilled. 


A Colleague’s Tribute 


ITH the death of Mr. F. C. Goodenough, the 
V4 Chairman of Barclays Bank, the City of London 
has lost an outstanding character and one of its 
ablest and most valuable leaders. As a personality, 
Mr. Goodenough stood out as a man with great power 
and decision, with far wider scope and imagination than 
is usual among those who achieve the leadership of a 

mighty Banking Corporation in the City of London. 
While he retained, as was to be expected in one of 
his training and responsibilities, orthodox views on 
monetary questions, he was also among those who 
believed that no system was infallible or incapable of 
improvement. In his judgment of the tendency of world 
events he was extremely far-seeing, and his foreknowledge 
of the 1929 crisis was quite exceptional among leaders in 
the City of London. It would be idle to pretend that he 
foresaw the full extent of that crisis or the terrible havoc 
which would be wreaked upon the economic position of 
the world at large, and the dire political conditions that 
would result in most of the leading countries, but it was 
impossible for anyone to imagine the extent to which the 

catastrophe would proceed. 

The fruits of his courage and imagination can to-day be 
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seen in the Empire-wide development created by Barclays 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) Bank, which was a 
work to which he devoted a considerable proportion of his 
creative energy. He was a staunch Imperialist, and 
foresaw at an early stage that one of the most powerful 
links that could bind the Empire together was the 
institution of English banking in the greater Dominions. 
He pursued this policy with courage and energy in spite 
of much opposition and great difficulties, and successfully 
established it on the sound foundation upon which it now 
exists. 

After his initial period as a solicitor, and later as 
Secretary of the Hudson’s Bay Company, he became 
Assistant Secretary of the Union Bank of London, and 
upon the formation of Barclay & Company became the 
Secretary of that institution in 1896. In 1903 he became 
General Manager, ten years later a Director, becoming 
Chairman in 1917 upon the retirement of Mr. F. A. Bevan. 
In this way, he lived through, and played an active part 
in, the whole history of Banking amalgamation in this 
country, and saw with his own eyes the results of that 
work. No other Banking system in the world so solidly 
withstood the great shocks of the last 25 years as the 
British Banking system in 1914 and again in 1929. Had 
it not been for the policy pursued by the pioneers of 
Banking amalgamation twenty years earlier, it is hardly 
to be expected that the British Banking system would 
have displayed the excellent solidarity witnessed during 
these two crises. 

Both in current banking business and in the Chair, 
Mr. Goodenough displayed to full advantage those 
qualities of firmness and fairness which so strongly 
marked his personality. His invariable courtesy and 
consideration for others, coupled with the confidence and 
power of his statements, created a very marked effect 
both in council and in negotiation. He produced the 
effect of great reserve, both in knowledge and power, that 
in itself resembled the City of London in which he was 
such an outstanding character. 

His patriotism and love of Empire were characteristic 
of his great quality of mind, and one of the last great 
works he successfully carried to a conclusion was the 
establishment of the Dominion Students’ Hall Trust, and 
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the creation of London House which provides a hostel 
for Dominion students who come from all parts of the 
world to study in London. 

Mr. Goodenough’s loss will be greatly felt and he will 
not be quickly replaced. One who had inherited to such 
an extent the finest traditions of English life, and whose 
roots were so strongly planted in the development of the 
City of London, who combined dignity and courage with 
universal kindness and generosity, is not easily found. 

MELCHETT. 





Matters of Law 
(By our Legal Correspondent) 


HE Law Society’s rules for keeping Solicitors’ Bank 
accounts.—Last month I discussed the first three of 
the Law Society’s rules. I come now to— 


Rule 4 
No money shall be drawn from a client account other than :— 

(a) money properly required for payment to or on behalf of a 
client or for or towards payment of a debt due to the solicitor 
from a client or money drawn on the client’s authority, or money 
in respect of which there is a liability of the client to the solicitor, 
provided that the money so drawn shall not in any case exceed 
the total of the money so held for the time being for such client ; 

(b) such money belonging to the solicitor as may have been 
paid into the account under Rule 3 (0) or 3 (d) of these Rules; 

(c) money which may by mistake or accident have been paid 
into such account in contravention of Rule 3 of these rules. 


The wording here has been slightly altered. Para. (a) 
read :— 
money properly required for payment to or on behalf of a client or for 
or towards payment of a debt due to the solicitor from a particular 
client or money drawn on the client’s written authority, but so that 
the money so drawn shall not in any case exceed the total of the money 
so held for the time being for such particular client. 


The effect of this rule is that the solicitor may not 
appropriate his client’s money until he has claims against 
him which are actually due, with the exception that 
where the solicitor has paid in moneys himself in order 
to raise sufficient balance and thereby escape bank 
charges for keeping the account, the solicitor may with- 
draw such money if he thinks so fit. He can also pass 
compensating entries when by a mistake a sum has been 
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in the first instance in error credited to the client’s 
account. The solicitor may not, however, run the 
‘clients’ account”’ into debit. If he were allowed 
to do so, the effect would be to make it appear as 
though he had actually received various costs and dis- 
bursements from his clients, and that they had been 
paid in cash into the solicitor’s account which he was free 
to withdraw and spend, whereas actually they would 
represent liabilities which the client might or might not 
meet. 

Most solicitors, particularly those with an extensive 
practice in litigation, have to face bad debts in respect 
of costs and other claims which they will never recover 
from their clients, and if a solicitor ran his “ clients’ 
accounts” into debit by transferring sums to his office 
account, his books would not show his financial position 


correctly. 


Rule 5. 
Rules 2, 3 and 4 shall not apply to money which :— 

(a) the client for his own convenience requests a solicitor to 
withhold from a client account; 

(b) a solicitor pays into a separate account opened or to be 
opened in the name of a client or some person named by that 
client or the duly authorised agent of that client ; 

(c) in the ordinary course of business upon receipt is paid on 
behalf of the client to a third party; 

(d) is paid on receipt to the client ; 

(e) is paid to a solicitor expressly on account of costs; 

(f) the Council upon an application made to them in writing 
by a solicitor specifically authorises to be withheld or withdrawn 
from a client account. 


The rule (numbered originally Rule 6) formerly read :— 


Rules 2, 3 and 4 shall not apply to money which :— 

(a) the client in writing authorises a solicitor to withhold 
from a client account; 

(6) the client instructs a solicitor to pay into a separate 
account opened or to be opened in the name of that client or 
some person named by that client ; 

(c) in the ordinary course of business upon receipt is paid over 
on behalf of the client to a third party without being passed 
through any bank account ; 

(ad) is upon receipt paid to the client without being passed 
through any bank account ; 

(e) is paid to a solicitor expressly on account of costs; 

(f) the Council upon application made to them in writing by 
a solicitor specifically authorises to be withheld or withdrawn 
from a client account.” 
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The intention of this rule was to render it unnecessary 
for a solicitor to pass through his books a series of debits 
and credits to clients’ account when the client intended 
and gave instructions that he wished his obligations to be 
settled on a cash basis. Whereas formerly it was intended 
that such transactions should not be placed outside the 
rules without the written instructions of the client, the 
solicitor may, under the present revised rules, act upon 
his client’s oral instructions. It will be noticed that a 
similar amendment has already been made in Rule 4. 
The account referred to in Rule 5 (0) refers to an account 
opened in the name of the client, and such will be the 
client’s personal account from which the client may at 
any time withdraw the complete balance irrespective of 
outstanding claims held by the solicitor against him and 
not an account in the name of the solicitor merely ear- 
marking funds placed to it as belonging to the client, 
but which meanwhile will remain under the solicitor’s 
control and subject to his right of set-off. 


Rule 6. 

In order to ascertain whether these Rules have been complied with 
the Council, acting either on their own motion or on written complaint 
lodged with them, may require any solicitor to produce at some con- 
venient time and place, his books of account, bank pass books, state- 
ments of account, vouchers or any other necessary documents for the 
inspection of any person appointed by the Council, and such person 
shall prepare for the information of the Council a report on the result 
of such inspection. 

Such report may be used as a basis for proceedings under sec. 2 of 
the Solicitors Act, 1933. 

Before making any such appointment the Council shall consider any 
objection made by any such solicitor to the appointment of a particular 
person on personal or other proper grounds or on the ground that such 
person practises in the same locality. 

Before instituting an inspection on a complaint made by a third 
person, the Council shall require prima facie evidence that a ground of 
complaint exists, and may require the payment by such person to the 
Council of a reasonable sum to be fixed by them to cover the costs of 
the inspection, and the costs of the solicitor against whom the complaint 
is made. The Council may deal with any sum so paid in such manner 
as they think fit. 


The last two paragraphs of this rule are new. The 
procedure followed will be similar in spirit to the investi- 
gation of complaints against medical practitioners before 
the General Medical Council and procedure before other 
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domestic forums. That is to say, the Law Society will 
not put a solicitor on his trial for non-compliance with 
its Rules at the whim of any Tom, Dick or Harry who 
cares to come to them with a cock-and-bull story that 
he has reason to think the solicitor is not efficient in his 
bookkeeping. The complainant will probably be required 
to swear a statutory declaration as to his belief in the 
facts he alleges, and lodge a sum sufficient to pay the 
costs of the inquiry, if his statements are proved to be 
unfounded. This may mean in practice that few persons 
will make complaints though they might be justified in 
doing so, and the irregularities of the solicitor in keeping 
his accounts may not be found out until his insolvency 
has brought about an investigation of his affairs. It 
will be noticed that the solicitor may be required to open 
his books for inspection to the person appointed to 
inspect them, but a bank’s obligation of secrecy is not 
avoided thereby, and it is not obliged to make any dis- 
closures to the person carrying out the investigation or 
anyone else without either express sanction from the 
solicitor, its customer, or it is served with a subpena 
duces tecum to produce its books or certified copies under 
the Bankers’ Books Evidence Act, 1879. 


Rule 7 
7: ; 
Every requirement, authorisation and notification to be made or 


given by the Council to a solicitor under these Rules shall be made in 
writing under the hand of such person as may be appointed by the 
Council for the purpose and sent by registered post to the last address 
of the solicitor appearing in the records of the Law Society, and when 
so made and sent shall be deemed to have been received by the solicitor 
within forty-eight hours of the time of posting. 


This rule has not been amended and is self- 
explanatory. 
Rule 8. 

In these Rules, unless the context otherwise requires, “‘ Solicitor ”’ 
means a solicitor of the Supreme Court practising on his own account 
or a firm of solicitors and includes a solicitor acting as an agent, bailee, 
stakeholder, or in any capacity in connection with his practice as a 
solicitor. ‘‘ Client ’’ means any person or body of persons, corporate 
or uncorporate, on whose behalf a solicitor in connection with his 
practice receivesmoney. Other expressions in these Rules shall have the 
meanings assigned to them by section 81 of the Solicitors Act, 1932. 

Words importing the masculine gender shall include females and 
words in the singular include the plural, and words in the plural shall 
include the singular. 
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Solicitors are commonly asked by clients to arrange 
for the investment of their money on mortgages on 
suitable properties. Solicitors also undertake new issues 
of shares on behalf of companies and many other classes 
of business not distinctly designated solicitors’ work 
which chartered accountants and many other persons 
likewise transact without there being any question of 
their infringing the Solicitors Acts. A solicitor in carry- 
ing out such work must nevertheless observe the same 
rules of the Law Society as regards keeping accounts in 
the same way as if they referred to conveyancing trans- 
actions or litigation. 

Rule 9. 
Nothing in these Rules shall deprive a solicitor of any recourse or 


right, whether by way of lien, set-off, counterclaim, charge or other- 
wise, against moneys standing to the credit of a client account. 


Rule ro. 
These Rules may be cited as the Solicitors’ Accounts Rules, and 
shall come into operation on the Ist day of January, 1935. 


Rules 9 and Io are new and self-explanatory. 

Although the Solicitors Act, 1933, sec. 2, provides 
that “if a solicitor fails to comply with any of the rules 
made under the preceding section, any person may make 
a complaint in respect of that failure to the disciplinary 
committee,’ a bank which has the accounts of a solicitor 
and gets to know that he is not complying with the 
rules is under no statutory obligation to file a complaint 
with the Law Society and is best advised to take no 
such step. Still less is a bank to be expected to be 
checking transfers and the destination of cheques paid 
in to a solicitor’s account to verify that the rules have 
not been disregarded. This is expressly provided for in 
the Solicitors Act, 1933, sec. 8 :— 

(1) Subject to the provisions of this section no bank shall, in connec- 
tion with any transaction on account of any solicitor kept with it or 
with any other bank (other than an account kept by a solicitor as 
trustee for a specified beneficiary) incur any liability or be under any 
obligation to make any enquiry or be deemed to have any knowledge 
of any right of any person to any money paid or credited to any such 
account which it would not incur or be under or be deemed to have in 
the case of an account kept by a person entitled absolutely to all the 
money paid or credited to it : 

Provided that nothing in this subsection shall relieve a bank from 
any liability or obligation under which it would be apart from this Act. 
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(2) Notwithstanding anything in the preceding subsection, a bank 
at which a solicitor keeps an account for clients’ moneys shall not, 
in respect of any liability of the solicitor to the bank, not being a 
liability in connection with that account, have or obtain any recourse 
or right, whether by way of set-off, counterclaim, charge, or otherwise, 
against moneys standing to the credit of that account : 

Provided that nothing in this subsection shall deprive a bank of 
any right existing at the time when the first rules made under this Act 


come into operation. 

The intention of the section is to keep the legal 
status quo of a bank as regards both its liability to benefi- 
ciaries, if it deliberately shuts its eyes to the misapplica- 
tion of trust moneys by a solicitor, and conversely to 
leave its right of set-off and lien against trust moneys 
unaffected, where it has no express or constructive 
notice of the trust character of an account which is in 
credit. The rules relating to the retention of a lien 
against what turn out to be trust moneys in respect of 
debit balances on other accounts has been laid down by 
Wright J. in Greenwood Teale v. William Williams Brown 
& Co., 1894, 11 T.L.R.56, namely, that a banker has a 
lien upon all the accounts except (i) where there was a 
special agreement ; (ii) where specific property of a third 
person had been paid to the bank; (iii) where the banker 
had notice that when a customer drew upon a particular 
account it would be a fraud or breach of trust. If Mr. 
John Brown, solicitor, has opened a general “ clients’ 
account ”’ and a series of individual accounts of the same 
nature, “‘ John Brown for account of Henry Morgan,” 
““ John Brown, Harvey’s Estate account,”’ etc., the bank 
has express notice of their trust character, and obviously 
cannot set-off any debit on “ office account,’”’ or the 
personal account of the solicitor against their credit 
balances. If the bank has no notice of breach of trust 
by the withdrawal of moneys from a trust account, it is 
not to be expected to be constantly making inquiry as to 
what the solicitor subsequently does with the money : 
Thomson v. Clydesdale Bank, 1893, A.C.282. On the 
other hand, it cannot avoid liability for facilitating a 
breach of trust where it has knowledge of the trust 
character of an account by labelling the account with 
some name which does not prima facie indicate its trust 
character, ex parte Kingston, 1871 6 Ch.A.632, or de- 
liberately refraining from receiving information and 
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shutting its eyes to breaches of trust which would be 
manifest if it made the usual and proper inquiries : 
London Joint Stock Bank v. Simmons, 1893, A.C.201. 


American Banking 
By a Correspondent 


HE nationalisation of silver, proclaimed by Presi- 

dent Roosevelt on August 9, and the subsequent 

fall of the dollar, leading to exports of nearly 

$30,000,000 gold, were the outstanding financial events 

in the United States during the month under review. 

These incidents brought to a head the gathering uneasi- 
ness over the state of the Government’s credit. 

The Government bond market was weak almost 
continuously during the period, necessitating persistent 
artificial support by the Treasury. In the light of their 
heavy commitments, running up to 50 per cent. of 
deposits in the case of larger banks and averaging about 
30 per cent. for all banks in the country, the commercial 
banks watched the deterioration of the Government bond 
market with anxiety. 

A circumstance which did nothing to relieve their 
apprehensions was that the liquidation of Government 
bonds appeared to be coming, not from the larger banks 
—they could scarcely sell if they wanted to—but from 
innumerable small investors all over the country. Banks 
in the interior reported that individuals—farmers, small 
investors, little business men—were trickling in daily 
with offerings of a few bonds. The stream of selling 
which found its way to the New York Stock Exchange 
was not large, but it found only one important buyer— 
the Treasury itself. 

To those who have fresh in mind the manner in which 
the banking crisis of 1933 began, this flight from ‘‘ govern- 
ments” by the little men in the hinterland is a thing to 
make bankers shiver. It is, however, too easy to draw 
wrong inferences from this development. It would prob- 
ably be going a little too far to assume that the citizenry 
had become fearful of inflation. No doubt some of the 
selling from rural holders reflects plain economic necessity 
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and some native shrewdness in taking advantage of the 
current extremely high prices. 

Whatever the explanation, the apprehension of the 
bankers and the dribbling liquidation by the public has 
confronted the Treasury with a difficult problem in the 
large financing programme that faces it. In these circum- 
stances the study now being undertaken by Treasury 
experts of the feasibility of a new central bank to supplant 
the Federal Reserve System takes on added interest. 
There can be little doubt but that a breakdown in the 
normal method of financing the Government’s expendi- 
tures would give great impetus to the movement for a 
Treasury-controlled central bank. 

It would also, as the bankers are well aware, give 
impetus for a renewed drive toward Government domina- 
tion of the banking system. Many bankers are expecting 
that the coming winter will see fresh incursions of the 
Government into the banking business, fresh measures of 
governmental control over existing banking facilities and, 
possibly, a long step in the direction of outright Govern- 
ment assumption of the entire banking function. 

Although this feeling is widespread there are no signs 
of concerted banking action to head it off. The banking 
community, as always, is split by its petty jealousies and 
without a positive programme. It has watched with 
faint hopes the gathering of a movement in defence of 
property under the slogan of “‘ Liberty,” but it dare not 
openly rally opposition to the “‘ New Deal ”’ policies. 

Signs are not lacking that the Administration con- 
tinues to view the banking profession with suspicion. 
The failure of bank credit to expand in spite of the piling 
up of $2,000,000,000 of excess bank reserves, an amount 
sufficient to support $20,000,000,000 of additional bank 
credit, appears in official eyes to point to the existence 
of a banking conspiracy—a species of ‘‘ go-slow strike ”’ 
against the Government. This suspicion is reflected in 
the announcement of a comprehensive investigation by 
the Treasury into the credit situation in Chicago and in 
the declaration by the head of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation that insured banks are too liquid. 
It may be seen also in the almost frantic efforts of Federal 
Reserve authorities to show results in their campaign to 
extend capital loans to industry by guaranteeing banks 
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against 80 per cent. of their losses in such loans. The 
campaign, thus far, has been a lamentable failure because 
of the impossibility of finding eligible borrowers. 

The following table showing loans and investments 
and deposits of the reporting member banks of the 
Federal Reserve in gI leading cities on August 29th, 
with the changes during the preceding month and year, 
illustrates how little progress has been made in expanding 
bank credit :— 

(In millions of dollars) 
Increase or 
decrease since 
Aug. 29, Aug. 1, Aug. 30, 
1934 1934 1933 





Total loans and investments ‘ie .» 17,7088 —54 +41,I0I 
Totalloans ...... “ss nine wo. 9,802 —JI —731 
On securities — on wa ws = 3,247, —III —519 
All other ... ror i sae isa 4,555 +30 —212 
Total investments ... ‘ii ve -» 9,906 +17 +1,832 
U.S. Government securities... .. 6,627. —7g +41,496 
Other securities ... weld ns + 3,279 +96 +336 
Net demand deposits a shi .. 12,926 +181 +2,499 


It will be observed that in August the expansion of 
bank holdings of Government securities was arrested, 
although the expansion of bank deposits, due to Govern- 
ment spending, continued. “ All other ”’ loans, the item 
which includes commercial loans, rose $30,000,000, but 
even sO was $212,000,000 below the level of a year ago. 
New York City banks report that the inquiry for business 
loans is virtually non-existent. 

The excess reserves of member banks showed little 
change during August at about $2,000,000,000, accretions 
due to Treasury operations being largely offset by the 
outflow of gold. At the beginning of September a decline 
of over $200,000,000 took place, as the Treasury called in 
some of its deposits from commercial banks and the 
seasonal expansion of money in circulation took place. 
The decline was, however, of a temporary nature. 

The nationalisation of silver was an inevitable after- 
math of the silver purchase programme. It was obvious 
that the Treasury could not undertake to buy up all the 
available silver without also taking steps to prevent 
speculators from victimising it. Of more significance are 
the Treasury’s current purchases of silver abroad. 
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The ostensible aim of this programme is the dilution 
of the monetary gold stocks of the country by the admix- 
ture of 25 per cent. of silver to 75 per cent. of gold. The 
Treasury is authorised to seek this consummation to the 
extent that it can be accomplished at a cost of not more 
than $1-29 an ounce for silver purchased. 

It may be doubted if the Administration seriously 
expects ever to accomplish its ostensible aim. But it has 
two objectives: first, the raising of the world price of 
silver to about 75 cents an ounce, partly for political 
reasons and partly from a genuine belief that the fall in 
the price of silver was a source of economic derangement 
in recent years; second, the redistribution of a portion 
of the United States’ large gold stocks. 

The second of these objectives may sound a trifle 
quixotic, but it is nevertheless a factor behind the Govern- 
ment’s somewhat strange silver policy. It has been 
recognised in this country that the United States has far 
more gold than it needs and that the distribution of a 
part of its holdings to other countries would benefit the 
world economic situation. But all past proposals for 
means of redistributing gold have been untenable. It 
was impossible to expect that the United States would 
convert itself to an importing nation. 

At least some sections of the Administration believe 
that the silver purchase programme can achieve some 
results in the direction of expelling a part of the United 
States’ gold holdings, without subjecting domestic indus- 
try to the competition of foreign goods. It must at least 
be admitted that this has proved to be the case in the 
early stages of the programme. The Treasury’s purchases 
of silver in London have at once produced an outflow of 
gold. The first shipments in this outflow, incidentally, 
were undertaken with the direct encouragement of the 
Treasury, and subsequent exports have been facilitated 
by the authorities in every way possible. 

The announcement of the Treasury on August 28, 
that the $2,800,000,000 “ profit’ from the devaluation 
of the dollar would “‘ ultimately ”’ be used to reduce the 
national debt, was subject to a considerable amount of 
misinterpretation. Probably the most important aspect 
of the announcement was the Treasury’s insistence that 
for the present the profit is ‘“‘ under lock and key.” The 
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gold profit has obviously been a tempting titbit for 
Congress and, under present circumstances, its disburse- 
ment would prove inflationary in the extreme. What the 
Secretary of the Treasury apparently meant to convey 
was, firstly, a warning to covetous legislators that the 
fund was “ sacred ” and not available for casual disburse- 
ment at this time, and, secondly, a suggestion to timid 
souls that the current rapid increase in the Government’s 
debt would ultimately be offset to some extent by the 
application of assets which the Government had acquired. 

Reports from industry and commerce have been 
discouraging during the latter part of the summer. 
Widespread labour disturbances have been felt and there 
has been no relief from the general feeling of uncertainty 
which grips business. Although the first week in Septem- 
ber is still too early to look for definite signs of the tradi- 
tional “‘ Fall upturn,” there has been a noticeable absence 
of the usual inquiries this season. The heavy industries 
are deeply depressed, railroad car-loadings are down, 
bank clearings are falling off, and the demand for credit, 
as has already been noted, is almost non-existent. As 
Wall Street reads the signs at the close of the second 
summer of the New Deal, another hard, cold winter is in 
view. 

The prospect is particularly disturbing to the financial 
community because of the likelihood that further post- 
ponement of recovery will bring further adverse legisla- 
tion when Congress convenes next year. 

Not even the “‘ happy-thought ”’ philosophy of Major 
Angas served to relieve the forebodings in the Wall 
Street breast. His pamphlet forecasting an inflationary 
boom in the United States proved a bitter disappointment 
to those who had looked forward to it as a message of 
hope. Disregarding the main thesis that inflation is in 
progress here, which few dispute, it was impossible to 
take much comfort from a seer who proved to be so 
careless with his figures and so haphazard in his acquaint- 
ance with the American banking system. 
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French Banking 
By M. Mitzakis 


FTER having shown signs of firmness in July, the 
A French money market was much easier in August. 
There was a general decline in interest rates, which 
more than offset the rise that took place in the previous 
month. Although short-term loan rates are still higher 
than in London, they are nevertheless very low. The 
reversal of the tendency of the money market may have 
caused some surprise, especially in London where the 
money market operates without sudden jerks. The 
irregularity of the French money market is due to its 
narrowness. The volume of its funds is relatively small. 
Most of it is supplied by the leading banks, but, as their 
total deposits are under 30 milliard francs (about £400 
millions) they are not in a position to provide the market 
with such large funds as the British banks. 

A relatively moderate change in the volume of funds 
is sufficient to modify fundamentally the situation. 
Such changes are fairly frequent, either owing to the 
influx of foreign funds or owing to their repatriation. 
The factor of hoarding, which is always substantial, and 
which increases when the situation changes for the worse, 
has also to be borne in mind. As it manifests itself in the 
conversion of deposits into notes, the result is the decline 
of the resources of the leading banks and of the funds 
available forthe market. This is what happened in July. 
The assassination of Herr Dollfuss, and more especially 
the conflict between MM. Herriot and Tardieu, brought 
about a slight increase of hoarding. As the termination 
of the political truce would have been followed by the 
fall of the Doumergue Cabinet, money rates became 
firmer. The solution of the conflict brought about a 
“ détente,’’ but did not restore money rates to their old 
level. 

In August the fluctuation of hoarding did not affect 
the money market to any noteworthy extent. On the 
other hand, the international movements of funds pro- 
duced a profound effect on money rates. The influx of a 
large volume of foreign funds caused considerable abun- 
dance of money, and a decline of rates, as is shown by the 
following figures :— 
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End of Endof End of 
June, July, Aug,, 
1934 1934 1934 








% % % 

Banque de France, rediscount rate ~~ 24 24 
Market rate of discount... _ et 143 1g 
Day to day money ... one oo ae 1? I} 
Loans on Bons de la Défense Nationale :— 

Market rate for 1 month ak ~ ia 24 1} 

Market rate for 3 months ind . IF 25 If 
Rates of loans on securities :— 

On the Parquet... oie si a 18 

On the Coulisse... 44 43 44 


The market rate ol discos declined from 14% to 18 
per cent. during August. This is the lowest figure since 
October 1933. “The rates of loans on Bons de la Défense 
Nationale declined from 2} to 13 per cent. for one month, 
and from 2,; to 1g per cent. for three months. Day-to- 
day money declined from 1? to 1} percent. The improve- 
ment also affected the Bourse. 

The decline of interest rates was partly due to the 
cessation of Treasury bill issues. The Law of December 
23, 1933, fixed the limit of the issue at 12 milliard francs, 
which figure was to be reduced to 10 milliards by Sep- 
tember 30, 1934. As the limit of 12 milliards has been 
reached, the Government is not authorised to issue any 
more Treasury bills. It has, in fact, to repay part of the 
issue. In the absence of new Treasury bill issues, the 
banks have to acquire commercial bills of Bons de la 
Défense Nationale. 

The main cause of easier conditions was the influx 
of foreign funds, especially through the transfer of funds 
from London to Paris. The extent of the process is 
indicated by the weakness of sterling. Throughout 
August, the Exchange Equalisation Account continued to 
support sterling, but the rate declined, nevertheless, from 
Frs. 76-30 to Frs. 74°50. The Exchange Equalisation 
Account had to sell large amounts of gold to the Bank of 
France. The increase of the gold reserve of the latter 
was due mainly to British sales. 

During August the gold reserve increased from 
80,252 millions to 82,037 millions—an increase of nearly 
1,800 million francs (£24 millions). Although the total of 
sight liabilities advanced from 100,872 to 102,495 
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End of Endof End of 
June, July, Aug., 
1934 1934 1934 





ASSETS. (millions of francs) 
Gold reserve ... sai » 79,548 80,252 82,037 
Foreign exchange reserve (total) re ais 935 935 861 
Sight ees — ‘a ban — 15 15 13 
Time fer ua Pae can pee 920 920 848 
Discounts (total) _... sh ss .» 4,608 4,469 3,337 
Bills on France ... ia —e si 4,386 4,248 3,117 
Bills on foreign countries sn és 222 221 220 
Advances on bullion ia ve ‘he 1,513 1,514 1,508 
Advances on securities — es ai 3,076 3,054 3,140 
Bonds on the Caisse Autonome ... aed 5,929 5,913 5,913 


LIABILITIES. 


Note circulation si ... 82,058 80,809 81,732 
Current and deposit accounts (total) ... 18,479 20,063 20,764 
Of which— 

Treasury a nis ae ws — 256 407 850 
Caisse Autonome — an as eas 3,035 3,108 3,034 
Private accounts ... ‘ie es .» 14,951 16,298 16,659 
Sundry = on és in 238 250 220 

Total of sight liabilities... i ... 100,537 100,872 102,495 

Percentage of gold cover ... a +» 79°12% 79°56% 80-04% 


millions, the percentage of the note cover increased from 
79°56 to 80-04 per cent. This is the first time it has 
exceeded 80 per cent. Another important change was 
the contraction of discounts from 4,469 millions to 3,337 
millions. This is a consequence of the improvement of 
the money market. The foreign exchange reserve 
declined from 935 to 861 million francs. This was not 
due to any selling of exchanges, as the Bank of France 
did not intervene in the market. It is probably the 
result of a repayment of foreign credit. 

The period of Parliamentary recess is troubled this 
year by the campaign of devaluationists. This was 
initiated on June 30, by the speech of M. Paul Boncour 
at the Chamber, it developed throughout July, and 
provoked in August a strong rally of those in favour of 
the stability of the franc. Upto the present, the adherents 
of a devaluation have failed to attain any result. It is 
perhaps interesting to recall the reasons why France 
persists in maintaining the franc at its level of 1928. 

According to M. Reynaud—who expounded his 
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arguments in various articles—devaluation is necessary 
for three reasons :— 

(rt) Because the disparity between French and world 
prices aggravates the economic situation of France. 

(2) Because the Government has to choose between 
real deflation and devaluation, instead of trying to 
maintain the existing parity and at the same time prevent- 
ing a fall of prices through a policy of tariffs and quotas. 

(3) Because a depreciation of the franc, if it were to 
take place now, would not have the same disastrous 
consequences as the post-war depreciation. There would 
be no rise in prices, as is shown by the example of Great 
Britain. 

This thesis, which was supported with great ability 
by M. Reynaud, failed to convince defenders of the franc. 
The offensive against him assumed an unexpectedly 
violent character, which characterises the extent to which 
France is attached to the present parities of the franc, 
notwithstanding the crisis and the experiences of foreign 
countries. M. Germain Martin, the Finance Minister, 
declared the devaluationist campaign to be contrary to 
public interest. M. Reynaud’s opponents have sought to 
disprove his case for devaluation in a number of critical 
articles. In reply to his three arguments, they sought to 
justify the maintenance of the franc. Their arguments 
may be summarised as follows :-— 

In the first place, contrary to M. Reynaud’s statement, 
the economic situation of France is no worse than that of 
the countries which have suspended the gold standard. 
The number of unemployed is under 1 per cent. of the 
total population, in spite of the large number of foreign 
workmen still employed. France’s share in world trade 
has declined less than that of other countries, and the 
internal improvement of industries has made progress, 
thanks to stability. The technical position of the banks 
has become very strong, as is indicated by the abundance 
of funds. The aggravation of the situation towards the 
end of 1933, which caused some uneasiness, was due, not 
so much to a deterioration of trade, but to the political 
crisis which led to the events of February. 

Since June last, there has been a widespread improve- 
ment in French industries. In agriculture the liquidation 
of the surplus stock is making progress, with the aid of 
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the Caisses de Crédit Agricole. The fruit crops have been 
excellent, and the prospects of the vintage are good. 
Thanks to the August rains, the agricultural outlook is 
decidedly favourable. In a country with 60 per cent. 
rural population, these are comforting facts. The 
situation does not justify the pessimism of devaluationists. 

As for the dilemma stated by M. Reynaud, according 
to whom the authorities have to choose between deflation 
and devaluation, it does not exist. In the view of the 
authorities, devaluation would not solve the problems 
inherited from the war. They do not hesitate to pursue 
the end of reducing the price level and the cost of living. 
There is, in any case, no question of pursuing monetary 
deflation and paralysing trade. Funds in France are 
abundant, and there is no sign of any monetary scarcity. 
The aim of the authorities is to reduce the excessive 
profits of middlemen, diminish the protection of agricul- 
ture and attenuate the system of quotas. 

M. Reynaud’s campaign has the merit of emphasising 
the danger of jeopardising the policy of lower prices by 
excessive customs barriers. He was right in pointing out 
the disparity between interest rates in Paris and other 
centres. The substance of his arguments did not, how- 
ever, meet with popular response. It is even probable 
that, should he introduce a Bill for the devaluation of the 
franc, he would receive very little support. The troubles 
that accompanied the devaluation of the franc between 
1924 and 1926 are still fresh in the mind of the public, 
and there is no desire to repeat the experience. M. 
Reynaud emphasised, it is true, that there was no compari- 
son between the devaluation of 1928 and the one he 
suggested carrying out in cold blood. The general opinion 
is, however, that owing to the existing economic and 
social organisation in France, a rise of prices following 
upon devaluation would be inevitable. The consumer 
would eventually pay the price of the operation, while the 
producer would not benefit by it. Even exporters would 
not benefit, for the premium of a depreciated exchange 
would soon be offset by an increase in customs barriers 
abroad. 

For all these reasons, a devaluation does not appear 
to be imminent; its support does not seem to make for 
popularity. So long as the Government of M. Doumergue 
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remains in office there is no chance that it will come before 
Parliament. France has good reasons for maintaining 
the status quo until the situation in the United States 
becomes clearer, enabling Great Britain to make up her 
mind. There is a strong tendency towards strengthening 
the gold bloc by an economic understanding, and towards 
the expansion of trade with the colonies. In November 
a conference will take place under the chairmanship of 
M. Laval, which may become the French Ottawa. 


German Banking 
By a Correspondent 


HE tendency towards an increasing use of the 
Reichsbank’s facilities by trade continued in 
August. This was due to several circumstances. 
There was an increase in industrial production and com- 
mercial turnover. Crops were earlier than usual owing 
tothe drysummer. The balances on the clearing accounts 
of the Reichsbank also increased, through the transfer 
moratorium and the Exchange Agreements with foreign 
central banks. These balances must have their counter- 
parts on the assets side. The importance of this factor 
is shown by the fact that the investments of the Reichs- 
bank in bills, Treasury bills and loans on securities on 
September 7 was higher by 326 million reichsmarks than 
a year ago, while clearing balances increased by 289 
millions. 

In August as in July, the end-of-month availments 
of the Reichsbank’s facilities were not wholly liquidated 
during the first three weeks. The increase in availments 
at the end of August was 415 millions, against 327 
millions in 1933. This was partly due to the fact that the 
last day of August was a Friday, when wages are paid. 
The decline in availments was 130 millions during the 
first week of September, against 112 millions in 1933, 
but the percentage was only 30-5, against 34 last year. 
It is probable that the Reichsbank’s holding of unemploy- 
ment relief bills increased further. No recent figures are 
available; two months ago the amount was put at 
1-2 milliard reichsmarks. 

Open market purchases of the Reichsbank declined 
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further during the past month. Between August 7 and 
September 7, the Reichsbank’s holdings of securities 
eligible for rediscount increased by 18 millions, against 
27 millions in the previous month and 48 millions the 
month before. On September 7 the Reichsbank’s holding 
was 416 millions, against 398 millions a month earlier. 
It was possible to reduce intervention as the tendency of 
bonds improved; this was the result of Dr. Schacht’s 
appointment as Minister of Economy, which increased 
confidence in the stability of the reichsmark. At the 
beginning of September a new Reich loan was issued, 
bearing a fixed interest of 4 per cent. and an additional 
variable dividend. Its issue price was 95 per cent., so 
that the net yield was around 4? per cent. Other bonds 
have a much higher yield. A substantial reduction of 
interest rates could only be achieved through a more 
active open-market policy, which is, however, not 
feasible at present. 

The note circulation remained virtually unchanged. 
The gold and foreign exchange reserve of the Reichsbank 
increased between August 7 and September 7 by 630,000 
reichsmarks, but is still only 78,700,000 reichsmarks. 
The allotment of devisen has not been increased. The 
whole system is now undergoing a complete alteration. 
From September 24, the import control authorities will 
issue permits which will be the only means of making it 
possible to pay for imports. Binding promises for future 
payments will also be made. The extent of exchange 
allotments will be determined by the Reichsbank, 
together with the Ministry of Economy. 

The decline of foreign liabilities of commercial banks 
continued in July. They were 40 millions for the five lead- 
ing Berlin banks, against 30 millions in June. This decline 
was partly due to registered mark spendings of foreign 
tourists. There was no further increase in inland deposits 
in July, and bank balances with the Berlin banks even 
declined in July by 66 millions. This tendency, which 
has been going on since the beginning of the year, is 
explained by the investment of funds in bills. Among 
assets there was a decline in Debtors, due in part to 
seasonal influences and in part to the liquidation of stocks 
caused by the restriction of imports. The lack of bills 
manifests itself in a further decline of discounts of the 
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Berlin banks. On the other hand, their holdings of 
Treasury bills increased. The development in the central 
institution of savings banks has been more favourable 
in July than in the previous months. After the end 
of the holiday season withdrawals will once more be 
exceeded by new deposits. 

The Akzeptbank, which was established in 1931 to 
assist in supporting the banks, has published its third 
annual report. Its total commitments further declined 
to 592 million reichsmarks on June 30, 1934, against 979 
millions a year ago, and a maximum of 1,620 millions in 
the summer of 1931. Emergency credits amounted to 
480 millions, against 878 millions a year ago. Emergency 
credits to banks declined from 395 to 207 millions; 
credits to the Dresdner Bank alone declined from 250 
millions to under 150 millions. Credits to district banks, 
Girozentralen, and savings banks, declined from 483 to 
273 millions, owed mainly by the Rheinische und West- 
faelische Landesbank. This institution granted credits 
outside its original sphere, to industries, shipping com- 
panies and warehouses. These credits amounted to 96-2 
millions in its last balance sheet, against 96-8 millions 
a year ago. The Akzeptbank decided to liquidate this 
item, but it will take some time to carry it through. 

As in many other branches of business activity, the 
extension of the existing banking organisation has now 
been forbidden by decree. That Germany is overbanked 
has become evident through the recent banking inquiry, 
but its findings have not yet been published. There was 
a possibility that in certain spheres competition might 
increase, through the establishment of new branches by 
official institutions, especially in Middle Germany. It is 
not known when the report of the inquiry will be pub- 
lished, as for the present the question of exchanges 
monopolises attention. 

During the last few weeks, shares of banks, together 
with other shares, appreciated considerably. This rise 
was based on the assumption that the improvement of 
trade affected the position of banks favourably. Many 
frozen credits became liquid, and the amount that has 
to be written off will be lower for this year. At the same 
time the revival of the Bourse increased current earnings, 
though on the other hand there was a decline in foreign 
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exchange business and an increase of overheads through 
the increased formalities attached to foreign exchange 
operations. Considering the uncertainty of the future, 
an increase of hidden reserves would be desirable. For 
this reason it remains to be seen whether the three com- 
mercial banks of Berlin and the leading provincial banks 
will be able to resume dividend payments for this year. 
The Allgemeine Deutsche Creditanstalt of Leipzig has 
just declared that it considers the rise in its shares un- 
justified, as there is no question of resuming its dividend 
payments, since any increase of current earnings would 
be used for the strengthening of the inner reserves. 


The Comedy of the “Sondermark”’ 


By Paul Einzig 


N last month’s BANKER we dealt extensively with the 
I Anglo-German Exchange Agreement which was about 
to become operative. We criticised the Agreement, 
mainly owing to its omission to take into account the 
custom of British importers to have their goods invoiced 
in sterling. We pointed out that, in the absence of 
special arrangements, the Bank of England would find 
it very difficult to sell the reichsmarks paid into its special 
account with the Reichsbank by German importers of 
British goods. We expressed doubts as to whether, in the 
absence of special arrangements to facilitate the sale of the 
reichsmarks or, as they were called, ‘‘ sondermarks,’’ the 
whole arrangement would be workable. Unfortunately, 
events have justified our pessimism, as within a little over 
three weeks from its initiation the Exchange Agreement 
had to be suspended. 

Although the authorities received ample warning 
during the Berlin negotiations, and between the con- 
clusion of the Agreement and its application, absolutely 
nothing has been done to facilitate the sale of ‘‘ sonder- 
marks.”’ They expected that the normal commercial 
demand in itself would be sufficient to absorb the re- 
latively moderate amounts to be offered for sale. It is 
difficult to find an excuse for such a degree of optimism, 
based upon the ignorance of elementary conditions in 
which foreign trade is transacted. Apparently, both 
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Bank of England and Government ignored what every 
junior clerk in the foreign department of any London 
bank knows, namely, that British importers do not like 
having their goods invoiced in continental currencies. It 
has been the experience of every bank concerned with 
trade between this country and Germany that by far the 
larger part of that trade is transacted in sterling. This 
holds good, especially for British imports from Germany, 
and particularly in these days when the buyer can prac- 
tically dictate his terms to the seller. In such circum- 
stances it was difficult to see how the Bank of England 
could possibly dispose of its “‘ sondermarks ”’ without any 
special arrangements for facilitating this task. 

Notwithstanding all warnings, the authorities did not 
anticipate any particular difficulties. Such was their 
optimism that at first they expected to sell the ‘“‘ sonder- 
marks ”’ at par with the London quotation of the reichs- 
mark. They were encouraged in this belief by the initial 
demand for ‘“‘ sondermarks ”’ during the first few days of 
the application of the Exchange Agreement. As mer- 
chants expected “‘ sondermarks ”’ to become available on 
August 20, such requirements as existed for reichsmarks 
were held up during the preceding week, in anticipation 
of a favourable rate for ‘‘ sondermarks.’”’ For a few days 
no “‘sondermarks’”’ came to the market, owing to the 
slowness of the bureaucratic apparatus set up in Germany. 
When the first ‘“‘sondermarks’”’ were at last offered on 
August 24, they were easily absorbed, either at par or at 
a nominal discount. The arrangement had a good start, 
and one commentator pointed out that, if it went on in 
the same way, the new kind of reichsmark might safely 
be called “‘ wondermark.”’ 

After a few days, however, the difficulties of selling 
“sondermarks ’’ at a reasonable discount became ap- 
parent. Once the accumulated demand was satisfied, 
the authorities had to realise that current demand was 
very small indeed. It was a strict rule that the ‘“‘ sonder- 
marks ’’ could only be used for payments by British 
importers of German goods. While there has always 
been a strong foreign—especially Russian—demand for 
reichsmarks, the London banks had to take great care 
that the ‘‘ sondermarks ”’ they bought from the Bank of 
England should be sold exclusively to British importers. 
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It was found that only very small items were bought; 
private individuals or retail merchants, ordering German 
goods amounting to a few hundreds of reichsmarks, do 
not insist on payment in sterling; they were willing to 
settle their invoice through the purchase of “ sonder- 
marks.’’ Apart from such items, there was no demand 
for “‘ sondermarks.’”’ Even in some cases when payment 
had to be made in reichsmarks it was not considered 
worth while, for the sake of a difference of $ to I per cent., 
to put up with the formalities attached to the purchase 
of ‘“‘ sondermarks.” Later on, when the discount widened 
to about 2 per cent. there was more inducement, and the 
demand increased slightly. It was, nevertheless, in- 
sufficient to enable the Bank to sell its ‘‘ sondermarks.”’ 

Confronted with a rapidly accumulating balance of 
‘“sondermarks,”’ the authorities realised that something 
had to be done. The obvious thing to do would have 
been to induce the German authorities to instruct all 
German exporters by decree to accept in payment of 
sterling invoices reichsmarks at the official Berlin ex- 
change rate prevailing on the date of the payment. In 
actual fact, the German Ministry of National Economy 
addressed a circular to importers in which it requested 
them to invoice their goods in reichsmarks, or to accept 
reichsmarks in payment for their sterling claims. As 
compliance with this request was purely optional, the 
response was negligible. At the same time, a section of 
the British Press appealed to British importers that they 
should assist British exporters by facilitating the working 
of the Exchange Agreement through having their goods 
invoiced in reichsmarks instead of sterling. This rather 
pathetic appeal was supplemented with an advice that 
they should cover the exchange risk by buying reichs- 
marks forward, but the forward market in reichsmarks 
has always been very bad, and importers would have 
found it difficult to follow the advice. Nor did the Bank 
take immediate steps to facilitate this task. It would 
have been very simple for them to announce from the 
very outset “ sondermarks ”’ were available both for spot 
and for forward delivery. This would have helped to 
some extent to sell the ‘‘ sondermarks.’’ In fact, this 
step was taken only the day before the Exchange Agree- 
ment was suspended. 

On September 12, it was announced that, as the 
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amount of ‘‘sondermarks”’ paid into the Bank of 
England’s special account with the Reichsbank exceeded 
the limit of Rm. 5,000,000 fixed in Article 2 of the 
Exchange Agreement, the Reichsbank refused to accept 
any further payments, and the operation of the Agree- 
ment had been suspended. The authorities, and a 
section of the Press, were evidently surprised by the lack 
of demand for ‘‘ sondermarks.”’ It was suggested that 
the habit of British importers of having their goods 
invoiced in sterling was of recent origin, and could not 
have been foreseen. In reality, that habit is as ancient 
as foreign trade itself, and there is no excuse for having 
been unaware of it. The authorities, in disregarding 
advices to the contrary, were guilty of a mistake which 
fully justified a cynical commentator referring to the 
new type of reichsmark as “‘ blundermark.” 

Nor was there any excuse for expecting importers to 
change their well-established custom for patriotic con- 
siderations. It is all very well to appeal to them to 
change their customs and take certain risks in order to 
support British export trade, but the authorities them- 
selves, whose duty it is, after all, to assist export trade, 
did not exactly set a good example. In the Exchange 
Agreement and the explanatory circular, it was made 
plain that neither the Government nor the Bank of 
England were prepared to assume the least responsibility 
for any losses arising from the agreement. That being 
so, it was surely too much to expect private individuals 
to assume the responsibility which the authorities 
themselves evaded. 

In announcing the suspension of the Exchange Agree- 
ment, the authorities were at pains to convey the im- 
pression that the suspension was purely temporary. It 
was emphasised that, as soon as the balance of the Bank 
of England with the Reichsbank declines below the limit 
of Rm. 5,000,000, the latter would once more accept 
new payments, and the Exchange Agreement would 
resume its operation. Meanwhile, the Bank of England 
would do its best to sell its “‘sondermarks.”’ It is 
obvious, however, that the arrangement cannot be 
resumed until the ‘“‘sondermark”’ balance has been 
reduced well under the limit. For, if it is resumed as 
soon as the balance has declined to Rm. 4,999,999, the 
first payment received by the Reichsbank would put the 
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amount once more above the limit. In order to avoid 
the farcical procedure of suspending the Exchange 
Agreement on even days and resuming it on odd days, it 
would be necessary to wait until the balance has declined 
to well below Rm. 5,000,000, or to obtain an increase to 
that amount. In any case, while the Agreement is 
suspended, the payments which are falling due are 
accumulating, and have a priority over payments for 
new exports likely to be paid in immediately. 

Although an interim arrangement was made, pending 
the conclusion of the Berlin negotiations, conducted by 
Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, in virtue of which, in theory, 
the Exchange Agreement will remain in force, in practice, 
its operation remains suspended. 

It is to be hoped that, instead of making an effort to 
revive that Agreement, the British and German Govern- 
ments will endeavour to come to an understanding 
regarding an Exchange Clearing Agreement, on the lines 
of those concluded by Germany with France, Switzerland, 
Sweden and Belgium. A bilateral Clearing arrangement 
would suit the purposes of both countries much better 
than the Exchange Agreement, and it would go a long 
way towards maintaining Anglo-German trade which, 
under the existing system, continues to decline. 


International Banking Keview 


ITALY 


RRANGEMENTS have been made for the Banca 
A Commerciale Italiana to convert its Vienna affiliate 
into a branch. Reports of this decision gave rise 

to suggestions in the German Press that it is a move in 
the Italian policy of penetration into Austria and Central 
Europe. It is alleged that the new branch will operate 
with very large funds, and will be instrumental in the 
consolidation of Italian political and economic influence 
in Austria. In reality, the decision is much less significant 
than is suggested by the German Press. The affiliate is 
controlled by the Societa Italiana di Credito, which, in 
turn, was formerly closely associated with the Banca 
Commerciale Italiana. Since their connection has recently 
become looser, as a result of the rearrangement of the 
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assets of the Banca Commerciale, the latter considered it 
advisable to take over the Vienna affiliate and convert 
it into a branch. There is no question of introducing 
large new capital, though it is possible that the branch 
will play an active part in the promotion of trade 
relations between Italy and Austria on the basis of the 
Rome Agreement. 
SWEDEN 

A scheme for the establishment of a State-controlled 
Swedish bank for medium- and long-term credits has 
obtained the approval of the Riksdag, and is now being 
put into operation. Five banks have jointly subscribed 
2,000,000 kronor of the new bank’s share capital. Of 
this amount, the Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget sub- 
scribed 750,000 kronor, the Svenska Handelsbanken 
770,000 kronor, the Géteborgs Bank 260,000 kronor, and 
the Géteborgs Handelsbank and Agrarbank 110,000 
kronor each. The Government subscribed 8,000,000 
kronor. In addition, the Administration of Public Debt 
provides a guarantee fund of 12,000,000 kronor, which 
will be only used in case of liquidation, if the assets of 
the banks should prove insufficient to meet liabilities. 
It is expected that the bank will grant credits to the 
amount of 60,000,000 kronor; the maximum limit is 
fixed at 80,000,000 kronor. The activities of the bank 
will consist chiefly in the granting of loans from one to 
ten years. It will take over long-term industrial credits 
from the associated banks. 


Norway 


Negotiations are being carried on between the Bank 
of Norway and the commercial banks for the formation 
of a consortium with a view to taking over the outstanding 
abilities of the 17 banks which are still under ‘‘ public 
administration ’’ (receivership). The amount involved 
is 125,000,000 kroner. 

The Norwegian banking crisis took place years before 
the international crisis. It was the result of the deflation 
by which the kroner was restored to its pre-war parity. 
Between 1926 and 1929 a large number of banks were 
placed under public administration, but most of them 
were either reopened or liquidated. The object of the 
proposed scheme is to complete the liquidation of the 
banking crisis. 
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ISTONIA 

The Estonian Government has given its approval to 
the final scheme for the reorganisation of the Tallinn 
Credit Bank. In 1931 it granted full guarantee for the 
liabilities of that bank, and in fulfilment of this guarantee 
it invested over 8,000,000 crowns in the bank. Under 
the present reorganisation scheme, four-fifths of the share 
capital (1,120,000 crowns) are to be written off to cover 
the bank’s losses, while the Government is to acquire 
I,I20,000 crowns of new shares, thus obtaining a con- 
trolling interest in the bank. The balance of the 
Government’s investment in the bank is to be transferred 
into a special fund, which is to be repaid by the bank 
over a period of fifty years. 


AUSTRIA 

The Standstill Agreement concluded between the 
Austrian Government and the foreign creditors of the 
Creditanstalt has been renewed until March, 1936. 
Negotiations concerning the final payments due by the 
Government have been postponed so as to lighten the 
burdens of the Budget for 1935. The liquidation of the 
industrial interests of the bank, through the intermediary 
of the foreign holding companies established for that 
purpose, has made further progress, and the view is held 
that the creditors will eventually receive more than 
was originally anticipated. 


ROUMANIA 

Negotiations are stated to be carried on by the 
Finance Minister, M. Slavescu, for the issue of a loan to 
release the blocked lei amounts held in the National 
Bank of Roumania. As a result of exchange restrictions, 
substantial foreign funds have thus become frozen. An 
internal: loan will be offered to owners of such frozen 
balances. The Finance Minister contends that, if holders 
will subscribe to the loan, they will come into possession 
of negotiable interest bearing bonds, in place of their 
balances which are not negotiable and bear no interest. 
The bonds will be provided with a strong gold clause to 
safeguard investors against a depreciation of the lei. 


We are requested by Dr. Einzig to state that his 
reference in our July issue to the attitude of French 
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bank branches towards the Macmillan Committee should 
not be read as if all French branches had declined to 
supply the figures required, nor that it was only French 
branches who refused to comply with the Committee’s 
request. It is also fair to add that at present all foreign 
branches, French and other, willingly supply the Bank 
of England with the statistical material required. 


Trends in Palestinian Banking 
By a Correspondent 


the importance of which for the economic recon- 

struction of a country can hardly be over-rated, 
was felt soon after Palestine had ceased to be a theatre 
of war and, when following upon the Balfour Declaration, 
Jewish colonisation activities began. In pre-war days, 
in addition to the Imperial Ottoman Bank and the Anglo- 
Palestine Bank, a small number of private bankers and a 
large number of money-lenders of ill-repute were prac- 
tically the only credit sources available to the merchant 
or cultivator. This machinery could certainly not suffice 
for the new demands of a reviving economy. The lack 
of capital in the country, as well as the lack of confidence 
felt on the foreign capital markets in the economic future 
of the country, proved a serious obstacle against the 
development of a banking system capable of supplying .- 
all the legitimate requirements for both short- and 
long-term credit. 

At this juncture relief came from three different 
quarters. At the request of the Government, at that time 
the Military Administration, the Anglo-Egyptian Bank, 
later on taken over by Barclay’s Bank (D.C.O.), started 
operations in Palestine (they became bankers to the 
Government) and granted, on guarantee by the Govern- 
ment, an amount of £P.576,000 as loans to cultivators 
for seeds and livestock in order to enable them to resume 
their work, which had been interrupted by war operations. 
At the same time the agencies entrusted with Jewish 
reconstruction work in the old-new homeland, created a 
number of credit institutions in addition to the Anglo- 


Tin need for a fully developed banking system, 
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Palestine Bank, which had been operating in Palestine 
since 1904. It was thus that the General Mortgage Bank, 
the Workers Bank, the Palestine Mortgage and Credit 
Bank, the Loan Bank, the Central Bank of Co-operative 
Institutions and the Palestine Corporation came into 
existence. Even some of the smaller commercial banks 
which were established at that time, such as the Palestine 
Mercantile Bank or the Mizrahi Bank, had to turn to 
the Zionist public abroad for their capital. That is why 
banking in Palestine during the first decade after the 
war leaves an impression of far-reaching nationalisation. 

The third source of relief for the prevailing scarcity 
of credit was the (Jewish) public which, by creating a 
number of co-operative credit societies, laid the basis for 
the remarkable development of this branch of the credit 
organisation. 

A fundamental change has taken place in recent years, 
evident by the large number of banks registered every 
year under the different laws relating to credit institutions. 


I92I-1930 1931-1934 Total 

Foreign Banks aa a eo 3 10 
Commercial Banks .. a 20 49 69 
Credit Banks .. eg = 3 2 5 
Co-operative Banks* .. “ 7 4 II 
37 58 95 


These figures indicate two distinct periods in the 
evolution of banking in Palestine. The first covers the 
decade 1921-30, while the second is still in process of 
development. Within the last 3} years, 58 companies or 
over 60 per cent. of all institutions in existence to-day 
were registered, while in the preceding decade only 37 
companies came into being. 

The reason for such development is indicated by the 
astonishing jump in the deposits with Palestinian banks 
from about £P.5,000,000 at the end of 1931 to about 
£P.7,500,000 a year later and to about £P.12,000,000 at 
the end of 1933. At the present moment the figure may 
well be somewhat over £P.13,000,000. If one considers 








* Not including 31 Urban and 70 Rural Credit Societies. There 
are together on register, though not all operating, 195 Credit Institu- 
tions, 12 of which own 43 additional branches. 
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the simultaneous expansion of currencyf in circulation 
from £P.2,303,664 in December 1931 to £P.4,324,664 in 
July, 1934, one must realize the revolutionary changes 
which have taken place in the economic life of the country 
within so short a time. Palestine, hitherto lacking any 
appreciable amount of capital and dependent on religious 
and charitable funds from abroad, suddenly became a 
country with a considerable capital reserve. A decade 
of Jewish colonisation under British Mandatory Admin- 
istration convinced the world of the economic possibilities 
and stability of a country which in face of the growing 
crisis all around it, not only held its own, but showed 
every sign of expansion. This prosperity, being the fruit 
of the investments of foregoing years, attracted and is 
attracting an ever growing stream of settlers who, because 
economic and political conditions for Jews abroad are 
steadily worsening, wish to build up a new livelihood in 
the country. 

This immigration of men and capital has led to the 
establishment of a great number of banking institutions 
which have no difficulty in finding working capital locally, 
either in the form of share-capital or of deposits. That 
is how private banking has been able to develop so rapidly 
in recent years. 

This mushroom growth in banking which in certain 
respects brings to mind the development in banking in 
Central- and East-European countries during the years 
of post-war inflation, has led to a demand for legislation 
with a view to protecting the interests of the public. A 
committee, appointed in November, 1933, to consider 
and propose such legislative measures, has recently 
submitted its report to the High Commissioner. Though 
this report has not yet been published, it is known that 
the committee proposes the retro-active requirement of a 
paid-up share capital of £P25,o00, frequent publication 
of financial statements by the banks, selection of banking 

+ In November, 1927, the Egyptian currency, then circulating in 
Palestine, (about £E.1,900,000) was replaced by the Palestine currency, 
i.e. the £P which is equal to the £. The currency which is fully covered 
in London by approved securities and cash, is administered by the 
Palestine Currency Board in London, on whose behalf the Currency 
Officer and the Currency Agent, i.e., Barclay’s Bank (D.C.O.), are 
acting in Palestine. 
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auditors and other minor measures. The fixation of legal 
ratios between cash reserves and deposits has been 
rejected. 

The early promulgation of a new Banking Ordinance 
may, therefore, be anticipated. 

The influx of people from all over the world had 
another bearing on the development of banking in 
Palestine. The great variety in banking and credit 
methods is due to the different views, systems and 
traditions prevailing in the countries of origin of the new 
settlers. It may be said, however, that the British system 
with its strict division between Deposit, Credit and 
Investment banking, dominates. This, no doubt, is due 
primarily to the fact that the leading banks are of British 
origin and that they have established their traditional 
policy. Regard must also be had to the influence of 
modern legislation, such as the Bills of Exchange 
Ordinance, or the Companies Ordinance, which have been 
built up on the British model, and furthermore to the 
impression created by the British banks in weathering 
the crisis. 

Still, one should not lose sight of the fact that 
adherence to British banking tradition entails certain 
disadvantages which are particularly felt in a country in 
the process of development, and which in addition, lacks 
a capital market of its own. It has on several occasions 
been emphasised that bankers in Palestine should adopt a 
more helpful attitude, comparable perhaps to that of their 
German colleagues who helped to bring about the great 
industrial expansion at the close of last century. But in 
general it must be admitted that the present system has 
on the whole worked fairly well, while, step by step, 
special institutions are being created to satisfy the 
demand for intermediate and long-term credits by 
agriculture and industry. 

Short-term credit is obtainable from most of the banks 
without any undue difficulty. It is granted by all the 
commercial banks, as well as by the credit societies. 
Here the “‘ Big Four ”’ lead, i.e. Barclay’s Bank (D.C.O.), 
the Anglo-Palestine Bank, the Ottoman Bank and the 
Banco di Roma. Barclay’s Bank, because of its position 
as banker to the Palestine Government, and as agent for 
the Currency Board, is looked upon as something like a 
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Central Bank. An outstanding position in banking is 
taken by the Anglo-Palestine Bank, in which we find the 
major part of the deposits concentrated; this bank, in 
addition to its function as a leading commercial bank, 
owns a controlling share in the General Mortgage Bank. 
A considerable influence, dating from pre-war days, is 
still exerted by the Ottoman Bank, while the Banco di 
Roma, originally mainly banker to the numerous Catholic 
institutions in the country, has in recent years taken an 
active interest in regular banking business. 

The “ Big Four” have recently been joined by two 
other foreign institutions, the Hollandsche Bank Unie 
at Haifa and the Polish Postal Savings Bank. In order 
to protect the interests of Poles in foreign countries 
and especially of Polish emigrants, the Polish Postal 
Savings Bank, the largest savings institution in Poland, 
decided to expand its foreign organisation, and in 1929 
founded the Bank Polska Kasa Opieki S.A. (Polish 
Guardian Bank) in Warsaw and opened several branches 
and agencies abroad, giving special attention to Polish 
emigration to Palestine, and in 1933 opened a branch 
in Tel-Aviv. 

Of local origin are the Palestine Mercantile Bank 
(British Jewish capital), the Mizrahi Bank, the Bank der 
Tempelgesellschaft (of the German colonies), and the 
Arab Bank, as well as a great number of smaller 
institutions. 

Last year saw the establishment by German immi- 
grants of a number of new banks representing the type of 
“Privat Bankier,’’ as developed in Germany. Among 
them, J. Japhet & Co., Jerusalem, are the leading firm. 

There are many banks with high-sounding names and 
little capital, such as the National Bank of Palestine, 
King Solomon Bank, The Resurrection Bank and The 
Bank of Plenty (Limited), and many others. 

Short-term credits are likewise supplied by Co- 
operative Banks, among which may be mentioned Ashrai 
Bank, Kupath-Am Bank, and Halvaah Vehisachon, 
while the Artisans Bank serves a special clientéle. 

Special purposes are served by the Central Bank of 
Co-operative Institutions, which provides co-operative 
societies with short- and long-term credits, the Workers 
Bank, which finances the numerous economic enterprises 
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of the Trade Unions, and the Loan Bank, which provides 
small loans for the little man, special credits for industry, 
and of late, has engaged in “‘ penny savings.’’ Mortgage 
and housing loans are mainly furnished by the General 
Mortgage Bank, and in some degree by the Mortgage 
and Credit Bank and the South African—Palestine 
(Habinyan) Company. Long-term loans on citrus holdings 
are granted by Palestine Corporation (subsidiary to the 
Palestine Economic Board, London), which also engages 
in industrial credits, while the Palestine Industrial and 
Financial Corporation successfully aims at creating 
a market in Palestine and abroad for Palestinian stocks. 

Of considerable importance for the economic develop- 
ment of the country will be the establishment in the 
near future of the Palestine Agricultural Mortgage 
Company with a capital of £P.400,000, in which Barclays 
Bank, the Anglo-Palestine Bank, the Ottoman Bank, 
the Prudential Assurance Co., the Guardian Assurance 
Co., the Palestine Economic Corporation, New York, 
and the Palestine Economic Board, London, are all 
participating. 

During the last few months a new task has arisen for 
the banking machinery in Palestine, viz., the organised 
and systematic transfer of capital belonging to immigrants 
from Germany. The rigid restrictions on the export of 
capital in Germany, coupled with the desire to assist 
Jewish emigration from Germany and, at the same time, 
to break the boycott of German goods abroad, led to the 
creation of a special organisation which enables the 
liquidation and transfer to Palestine of Jewish capital 
against imports of German goods. Regulations to this 
end were issued late in 1933; they created two Special 
Accounts with the Reichsbank, one to deal with the 
capital of those who had already gone to Palestine or 
were on the verge of leaving, while the second concerns 
those who intend to settle in Palestine at some later time. 
People who want to transfer their money, apply to the 
Palaestina Treuhandstelle in Berlin, while at the Palestine 
end the Haavarah Ltd. acts as trustee. Payments for 
purchases in Palestine are made through the Anglo- 
Palestine Bank and the Bank der Tempelgesellschaft, 
the latter as agent of the Reichsbank. 

We may thus see how the gaps in the banking system 
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of Palestine are being gradually filled and how a specialised 
machinery is being created for the particular requirements 
arising from the Jewish immigration and settlement in 


this country. 


Banking Reviews 
English Reviews. 
N discussing the present industrial situation the 
I September issues of BARCLAYS BANK review and 

LLoyps BANK review are distinctly cautious in tone. 
They point out that it is difficult to know how far the 
recent slight decline in activity in certain directions in this 
country is attributable to seasonable influences, and how 
far it is due to the deterioration of conditions in foreign 
countries. On the whole, activity in Great Britain is 
being well maintained and commodity prices have shown 
a tendency to rise, but the United States has suffered a 
general setback in trade and “ the German position gives 
cause for serious anxiety as regards both internal and 
external trade.” 

The extent to which world trade has suffered in the 
past few years is clearly shown in an admirable analysis 
of the annual “ Review of World Trade,’ compiled by 
the Economic and Financial Organisation of the League 
of Nations, which appears in the August issue of the 
WESTMINSTER BANK review. _ International commerce 
slightly improved in 1933, yet in order “ to restore the 
1929 levels, the quantum of world trade must be raised 
by one-third; the value in terms of sterling nearly 
doubled; and in terms of gold currencies nearly trebled.”’ 
The fall in the quantum and value of trade in manufac- 
tures between 1929 and 1933 was greater than that in 
primary products, and though the quantum expanded 
slightly last year the gold value fell sharply. There are 
two reasons for this, the writer points out: “ The first 
is that expanded trade in raw materials naturally 
precedes expansion in manufactures; the second, which is 
probably the more important, is that many countries have 
raised increasingly high tariffs against imports of manu- 
factures.”’ After pointing out the various factors which 
are handicapping international trade the writer looks 
forward in a spirit of optimism, for he rightly considers 
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that the improvement which has already taken place is 

largely due to the unassisted working of economic forces, 

and that the expansion in the volume of trade in } 
primary products has helped to restore the positions of | 
the producing countries. At the moment the prime 
necessity is for the more prosperous countries, such as 

Britain, “‘ to secure a widespread and wholesale removal 

of the fetters from international commerce,” and thereby 

help the world to throw off the feeling of depression, 

under which it still labours. 

In an article entitled ‘‘ British Experiments in the 
use of Subsidies,’’ the MIDLAND BANK review for August- 
September points out that “‘ before the war the idea of 
subsidising any industry or section of an industry, 
whether out of Government funds or by any indirect 
means, was abhorrent to the British people.” The war 
and subsequent events have modified our policy, but the 
subject has important financial implications and raises 
social questions concerning the incidence of taxation. 
The writer surveys the various subsidies, recently allotted 
or renewed, and arrives at the conclusion that they will 
cost the Exchequer a total of over {£8 millions of 
additional expenditure for the current financial year—a 
sum which he hopes will be balanced by actual revenue 
exceeding the budget estimates. This figure does not 
include the wheat quota which has to be borne ultimately 
by the consumer of bread, but it does include the 
Exchequer advances to cattle producers which may 
possibly be recoverable from the proceeds of any future 
levy on imported meat and livestock. Thus the wheat 
quota and, possibly, the advances to cattle producers are 
really a form of indirect taxation; the other subsidies 
must be met by direct taxation—for they are paid by 
the Treasury. “ As a consequence the relative disposition 
of effective taxation as between direct and indirect is 
disturbed, the relationships are no longer clearly in- 
dicated in the nation’s budget, and discussion of the best 
apportionment, in the interests of the nation as a whole, 
is rendered more difficult.” 


Foreign Reviews. 


An original and highly instructive article, entitled 
‘“‘ Economic Policy in Recovery,” appears in the August 
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issue of UNITAS, the quarterly review published by the 
Nordiska Fo6reningsbanken of Finland. The writer, 
Dr. Suviranta, Ph.D., lecturer in Economics at Helsingfors 
University, considers that Finland has left the depression 
behind and has entered on the next phase of the business 
cycle. Economic conditions in that country have 
attained great liquidity and the cost of living has fallen, 
on an average, considerably more than wholesale prices. 
“This development implies a considerable margin of 
prices for productive enterprise, as in general costs of 
production have thereby dropped to a greater degree 
than selling prices.’”’ Moreover, the export markets, 
especially for timber, have improved. We welcome this 
recovery in Finland’s economic position, both for her 
own sake and because her increased prosperity must 
react favourably—however slightly—upon the position 
of all other countries which trade with her. But, perhaps, 
the chief interest of this article for our readers lies in the 
writer's warning to avoid too violent an economic 
advance. He points out that it is impossible to check a 
crisis once it has commenced; crises can only be avoided 
or alleviated by checking any tendency to over-production 
in a period of prosperity. For this reason he considers 
that trade and industry, whether private, Municipal or 
State, should aim to preserve and strengthen their 
liquidity. He realises the great self-control which a 
nation needs in order to avoid any undue extension of 
productive activities in a period of prosperity, but he 
feels strongly that by slowing down progress during such 
a period cyclical fluctuations can be minimised. 

The Guaranty Survey for August examines the 
perennial problem ‘‘ Government in Business versus 
Private Initiative.” The writer is strongly individualist, 
he says “‘ The revival for which the Federal Government 
is striving so arduously can come about only through 
individual initiative; and that initiative is being stifled, 
rather than encouraged, by the restrictions and limitations 
that have been placed upon it, with the threat of further 
obstacles yet to come.” The article mentions many of 
the new fields into which Government enterprise has 
penetrated recently and it certainly seems to English 
observers that there is a danger of private initiative 
being quenched by Municipal and State competition. As 
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the writer points out, “‘ There is always a danger that a 
governmental function undertaken originally as an emer- 
gency expedient will tend to perpetuate itself.”’ 
Comprehensive information concerning “‘ The Farm 
Mortgage Debt, Its Growth and Present Status ”’ in the 
United States may be found in “‘ The Index ”’ for August, 
published by the New York Trust Co. A résumé of the 
article cannot be given here, but it is interesting to note 
that the writer considers that general inflationary 
measures have not materially aided the farmer and in 
the long run can never do so effectively. This is because 
the prices realised by his produce are determined largely 
by world prices and yet, owing to inflation, he has to pay 
higher taxes, higher prices for his purchases, and higher 
wages. 
The Monthly Letter for August of the RoyaL BANK 
OF CANADA, reviewing Canadian business conditions, 
strikes an optimistic note. The writer considers that in 
spite of the drought and the continued inactivity in the ‘ey 
durable goods industries, ‘“‘ there is strength and stability 
in the trend toward recovery,’ and he anticipates an 
autumn expansion of more than seasonal proportions. 
He states that the physical volume of business in 
Canada at the end of the first half of 1934 was within 
4 per cent. of the average volume attained in 1926, the 
year which initiated the last great wave of prosperity; 
but, of course, the dollar value of the business was 
considerably less this year owing to the lower price level. 
The second part of this letter reports a general im- 
provement in business conditions in Latin America, but 
the writer points out that the restoration of a favourable 
balance of payments in the various countries concerned 
does not necessarily involve a renewed demand for the 
same types of imports as those brought in before the 
depression. This is due to the fact that the various 
restrictions upon imports imposed originally with a view 
to maintaining export balances, have fostered economic 
self-sufficiency and have been retained for this purpose. 
Concluding a brief but useful analysis of the present 
position in the Latin American countries the writer 
considers that ultimately the diversification in national 
industries and agriculture, which has been established 
during the past few years, will “‘ tend to maintain a more 
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even balance of production and to prevent similar 
cataclysmic effects from subsequent depressions.”’ 

The August review issued by the Moscow NARODNY 
Bank, LTpD., has an interesting article, entitled “‘ Ten 
Years of Soviet American Trade,’ which traces the rapid 
growth of the trade between the two countries during 
the seven-year period 1924-1931 and the drastic decline 
during the two succeeding years. ‘‘ In 1931 the Soviet 
Union took 4:3 per cent. of the total United States 
exports, almost four times the proportion recorded before 
the war.” In 1932 and 1933, however, this total fell by 
about go per cent. owing to the absence of diplomatic 
relations between the two countries and the restrictions 
imposed by the United States. Since November 1933, 
when diplomatic relations were restored, there has been 
a marked improvement in trade and the writer anticipates 
a further improvement when the outstanding questions 
between the two countries have been satisfactorily settled. 


THE 
GREAT DEPRESSION 
By LIONEL ROBBINS 


Professor of Economics in the University 
of London. 


8s. 6d. net 


“No banker or student of finance who is 
interested in the principles of monetary control 
can afford to miss reading Professor Lionel 
Robbins’s book.’”’— Manchester Guardian. 


“In his account, however, of the genesis of the 
depression, of the mistakes and disasters that 
have marked its progress, of the remedies which 
should be applied and of the prospects of 
recovery, he has provided an immense mass of 
carefully collected information and argument, 
especially illuminating to those who do not 
agree with his conclusions.” —Hartley Withers 
(Sunday Times.) 


SOME RELATIONS 
BETWEEN POLITICAL 
& ECONOMIC THEORY 


By G. D. H. COLE 
4s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 











TO SOUTH AFRICA— 
Good Hope Tours 


The motto ‘‘Good Hope” has been 
associated with South Africa since the 15th 
Century and it is aptly symbolised by an 
old-time ship of sail. We have chosen that 
motto and device as the theme for Winter 
travel to South Africa this year. 

‘‘Good Hope ”’ Tours provide a restful 
and recuperative ocean voyage, a marked 
diversity of social and travel interests, and 
a complete change of scene and climate. 
Europe’s Winter is South Africa’s Summer 
—a season of warm but temperate sun- 
shine from October to April. Business 
men, in particular, seeking relaxation will 
find in these tours a beneficial change, 
with leisure to study, at first-hand, the 
expanding commercial requirements of 
this Dominion—one of Britain’s best 
customers. 

We are booking inclusive tours for the 
coming Winter—duration 8 to 12 weeks, 
return steamer fares £30 to {90. May we 
send you our special programme ‘‘ Good 
Hope Tours ”’ giving sailings and inclusive 
costs? Apply: Director, Union Govern- 
ment Travel Bureau, South Africa House, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.z. 
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Books 


Dotiars. By LIonEL D. Eprie. (London, 1934 : Oxford 
University Press. Price 11s. 6d. net.) 


Most American books dealing with current monetary 
problems fall into two categories. The majority of them, 
written by the orthodox school of economists and bankers, 
severely condemn President Roosevelt’s experiments 
and demand the immediate return to the old system of 
gold standard. A minority, written by members of the 
“brain trust’’ and their adherents, eulogise President 
Roosevelt’s policy, and if they find any fault with him 
it is on the ground that he does not go far enough in 
discarding orthodox principles. Professor Edie’s book 
strikes a happy medium between the two schools. While 
he believes in the management of price levels, he does not 
believe in doing so at the expense of exchange stability. 
Nor is he an index number worshipper, since he holds that, 
in trying to manage price levels, the authorities should 
consider not only the general average, but also the ratio 
between various categories of prices. He believes in the 
return of the gold standard in a modified form. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE WAR TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Francis W. Hirst. (London, 1934: Oxford 
University Press. Price Ios. net.) 


THIS is a new volume in the series of the Economic 
and Social History of the War, published under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. It covers the whole war and post-war period. 
The author had a difficult task in selecting what to retain 
from the immense volume of material at his disposal, 
but he has solved this problem remarkably well. 
Although he is at pains to remain impartial, he does not 
always succeed. For instance, his eulogy for Lord 
Snowden’s budget of 1931 can hardly claim to be con- 
sidered the unbiased judgment of an impartial expert. 
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Incorporated in Turkey with Limited Liability 
Established 1863. 


CAPITAL, £10,000,000, 
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ITALIANA. 


(Limited Company incorporated in Italy) 


Established in 1894. Head 
Office: MILAN. Capital: 
700 million Lire. Reserves: 
144,244,500 Lire. 


Branches in every centre of 
commercial and industrial im- 
portance in Italy, and in most of 
the best known tourist resorts; 
also in London, New York, 
Istanbul and Izmir 


Affiliated and Auxiliary Insti- 
tutions in France (Paris and 
Riviera) Switzerland, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Austria, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Roumania, Greece, 
Egypt, Morocco, U.S.A., Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, 
Peru, Colombia, Ecuador, etc. 
Representative in Berlin. 
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BANKING BUSINESS 
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ALL BRANCHES. 


Travellers’ Cheques Issued, free of charges, 
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Francs, payable in all parts of the world. 
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A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF FINANCE. By W. COLLIN 
Brooks. (London, 1934: Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons. Price 12s. 6d. net.) 


THE space available on the banker’s bookshelf for 
reference books has its limitations, and so have the funds 
allotted for that purpose. Notwithstanding this, it 
would be a mistake to leave out this latest addition to the 
existing financial dictionaries. While it is unable to 
compete with the dictionaries specialising in banking 
terms, it is a helpful guide regarding general financial 
and commercial terms, which without belonging to the 
every-day vocabulary of bankers, are often needed by 
them. It is written in an essentially non-technical 
language, and should be helpful for the “ translation ”’ of 
legal documents into plain English. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE ACCOUNTS FOR BANKERS. By 
H. C. F. HoieGate. (London, 1934: Macdonald 
and Evans. Ios. 6d. net.) 


Ours is an age of specialisation, and the requirements 
of the student of banking grow steadily. While some 
decades ago it was sufficient for him to learn the general 
rules of bank bookkeeping, he is now expected to know 
the specialised bookkeeping of at least one department. 
Among the various sections of the science of bank account- 
ancy, the accountancy of the foreign exchange depart- 
ment is easily the most complicated. The present book 
gives a comprehensive survey of this important subject. 
He does not confine himself to the strictly technical 
bookkeeping aspects of foreign exchange business, but 
also deals with exchange risks, error, fraud, etc., always 
from the accountant’s point of view. While intended 
for those engaged in practical foreign exchange operations, 
the book is also useful for outsiders, as it gives them 
practical details which should be helpful to enable them 
to understand the technicalities of foreign exchange 
business. 
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George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


Money, 
Foreign Trade, 


and Exchange 
By H. J. WELCH 4s. 6d. 


By an examination of funda- 
mental principles the author 
endeavours to simplify some 
modern problems and to 
suggest solutions of them. 


Museum Street, London, W.C.1 





JUST PUBLISHED — 


A CONCISE 
DICTIONARY 
OF FINANCE 


By W. COLLIN BROOKS 


Author of *‘ The Theory and Practice of Finance,"’ etc, 


Banking men are recommended to get 
this new book of reference. It provides 
in an easily accessible manner, authori- 
tative information on every matter 
relating to finance, and it is a volume 
that will be found of considerable and 
permanent value to all whose duties 
involve a knowledge of the terms and 
practices involved. The book should 
also be used by candidates for the 


banking examina- 12 /6 . 
ne 


tions. 414 pages. 
“ The book as a whole is thoroughly up-to-date, 
and the definitions are very clearly and 
simply presented.”"—Tue Morninc Post. 


Order from a bookseller or from 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Table I GOLD HOLDINGS Q CEN] 


{IN_MILLIONS oF £) 
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| 
. | | ; GERMANY 
JENGLAND, U.S.A, | FRANCE | BELGIUM | NEINDy* | DENMARK) NORWaY |SWEDEN| ——7-——~]_ gy 
| 
| | Total | Abr 
| / 
1931 | 
JANUARY .. 145°9 604-3 432-6 39-2 35-2 9°5 8-1 13°3 | 108-5 10% ‘ 
APRIL .. | 1445 | 640-1 | 451-6 41-1 36-3 9-5 8-1 | 18-2 | 114-7 | 39g | S22 
JULY ee 163°3 7OL-1 | 452°7 41-0 41-1 9°5 81 13-1 | 69:6 34 pt 
OcToBER .. | 1343 | 644-9 | 481-5 71°3 58-0 9-0 | 8-0 | 10-9 | 687 | ay} BS 
| | 
1932 | 
JANUARY .. 120-7 613-9 554-4 72°8 73°3 7-9 | 8°5 11°3 48-2 55 67°4 
APRIL... 120°3 620-1 618-2 71°8 73°2 8-0 8°5 11-3 43-0 349 767 
JULY oe 136-1 530°0 662°3 73°3 81-0 7:4 8°3 11-3) | = 40°7 43 a 
OCTOBER .. 139°4 5915 665-2 73°8 85-5 7°3 7°38 11-3 | 39°0 | 34 — 
| ' 
1933 
JANUARY... 119-8 647-0 | 668-4 | 74-2 85:3 73 | 79 | 11-3 | 805 | 4 - 
APRIL... 171°3 | 665-1 | 647-4 | 76-3 78°4 73 | 8-3 | 12:0 | 36-2 3+] a 
JULY es 189-4 723 °2 654-1 76°5 61°5 72 | 8-3 | 11°9 | 9-2 10 sli 
SEPTEMBER 190°3 | 737-3 662-4 77°1 63°3 7-3 | 8-3 | 13°38 | 15°0 46 a 
OCTOBER .. 190-4 | 738-0 660-9 77°4 71°9 7-3 | 8-3 | 13-9 | 18-0 2-9 a 
NOVEMBER 190-4 | 737-2 650-1 77-5 73-8 7°3 8-1 14-1 | 10°4 4 _ 
DECEMBER 190°6 | 734-1 | 622-9 | 77:7 76°0 73 | 8-1 | 14:2 | 19°8 25 aos 
| | | I 
1934 | | 
JANUARY .. 190°7 733°3 | 620-7 78°5 | 76-3 | 7:3 7-9 | 14-2 | 19-0 | — 
FEBRUARY 190-9 460-23 618-8 78-4 75-9 7°3 7-7 | 144 18-4 ll ii 
MARCH... 191-0 502-4 595-2 77°5 65:4 7:3 7-4 14°5 16-3 1:3 pat 
APRIL me 191°1 653-2 600-7 77-1 65-0 7°3 7:4 14-6 11°6 $5 pen 
May a 191°2 83°5 609-8 | 77:3 65-4 | 7°3 7°4 14°9 10-0 19 si 
JUNE oe 191-3 504-9 630°'2 | 77-1 | 66°9 7°3 7-4 15-0 6+4 12 ac 
JULY ee 191°5 612-2 | 640-4 | 75°8 69°9 7°3 7°4 15:1 3°4 08 in 
AUGUST 191-6 625-7 648°0 | 75-2 71°3 | 7°3 7°4 15-2 3°6 08 ea 
SEPTEMBER 191-8 635-9 660°5 | 75°6 71:3 | 7°3 7°4 15-3 3°6 07 ma 
1 The figures are taken from the retun on or ne: 


2 Excluding a small amount heldiutk} Ranking 
* Revised under new parity lawc/ Februar. 
“ Revised under new parity lav] Februar; 


Table I1 CREDIT AND CURRENCY (millions of £) 
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CLEARING BANKS | BANK OF ENGLAND 
Other Deposits*® | Government | | 
| ia os ee Securities ‘ 
Deposits Cash Advances | | in Banking Reserve? | ,Notesin | 
| : Bankers’ Depart- } Circulation 
| Total | Balances ment® 
= 
1931 | | 
JANUARY .. | 1,835°9 194-6 | 907-4 97-7 64-4 48°8 61-4 | 3517 Ja? 
APRIL «- | 1,6938°1 175°4 923°3 91-9 56-6 32-0 51-9 353-7 AP! 
JULY os 1,750°3 130+7 896-7 103-1 69-3 36°3 56°3 358°1 Jol 
OCTOBER .. 1,657°38 172-9 | -BY44 120-4 63°3 56°5 53-6 356°8 Oc’ 
1932 
JANUARY .. | 1,677°1 176-9 | 889-3 112°5 74°30 | | 45°83 49-9 | 345-9 Jay 
APRIL 2 170-2 Stides 93-6 53°3 62-6 43:0 | 352°8 AP! 
JULY eo | ay 2 ls7-7 820-5 122-7 83°2 68°38 44°3 369-3 Jul 
OCTOBER .. 1,853 °3 139-5 | 779-9 110-9 77°3 67-0 56:0 | 858°4 0c" 
1933 } 
JANUARY .. 1,943°3 | 210-9 7419-6 135°8 103-4 90°6 45-4 353-2 Jay 
APRIL os 1,890 °9 2i5°7 749°2 133°0 100-9 68°5 74°0 371°9 API 
JUNE ee | 1,938°8 210-0 | 760°7 147°3 105-1 75°4 74°2 375-1 Jot 
JULY -- | 1,934°4 201-6 | 753°3 156-2 98-5 90-6 72°83 377-2 AU 
SEPTEMLER 1,919-1 211-7 735°7 141-3 97°3 73°38 79°6 370°3 Ser 
OCTOBER .. 1,912-1 215-3 732-9 149-9 104-1 78-0 81-2 369-3 Oct 
NOVEMBER... | 1,838-7 213-0 722-4 | 143-4 106-9 70:9 80-4 370-2 \ No! 
DECEMBER... | 1,902-5 210-4 | 721:2 | 137°8 101°+2 83-0 58-7 392-0 DE 
| | i 
1934 | } | | 
JANUARY .. | 1,882°3 | 222-0 | 720-1 | 138°4 100-6 77-1 84-2 366-7 | JAD 
FEBRUARY .. 1,829-1 | 206°0 727°1 | 127:9 | 90-3 75°6 83°6 367-4 Fe! 
MarRcH ee 1,792°4 215°9 733-0 131°4 94-5 771 69°3 378-8 | Ma 
APBIL ee 1,814°5 | 218°8 746-0 | 136°5 99°5 75:7 77°5 373°7 API 
May ee | 1,819°9 214°8 793-5 | 185°5 99-4 76°9 73-2 3781 Ma 
JUNE -- | 1,831-°9 | 196-0 742:1 | 182-8 96°3 81-0 69°38 381°7 | Ju} 
JULY -- | 1,832°6 207°1 743°5 | 140°9 104°8 83°5 67-6 383-9 Jul 
August... | 1,818-°3 193-4 | 740°7 | 119-0 | 983-7 83-2 72-5 _379°3 AU 
1 Average weekly balances, nine banks, 2 Average of four or five weekly returns, 


* Since December, 1931, tigures relate to last Wednesday in each month, 
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CENTRAL BANKS? 


Table I—cont. 






























































| | ARGENTINA 
CZECHO.- . _ SWITZER-| gp — 
RUSSIA | POLAND | SLOVAKIA AUSTRIA meee ITALY LAND | SPAIN | JAPAN sical Ealia 
| | } Otfice la Nacion 
| ‘a = - 
gle | 13-0 9-4 6-2 58 | 57:3 28°4 96-7 | 85-4 84°5 0-3 
53°2 13-0 9-4 6-2 4°5 | 574 25°5 96-0 | 85-9 77°4 O-4 
53-7 13°3 9-4 6°2 4:0 | 581 33-4 | 96:3 | 87:3 64:7 0-3 
3-2 | 13:3 | 9s 5°5 3-8 | 68-9 67-4 | 90-3 | 82-3 | 57 0:3 
| } 
67°4 13-8 | 10:0 5:5 3-7 | 60-9 93-1 89-1 | 48-1 51°8 0-2 
67°7 13-2 10-0 5-2 3°6 60-9 96-7 89-3 | 44-0 51-0 0-2 
m7 | 12 | 10-0 4°3 3°5 61°3 103°4 89-4 | 43-9 51-0 0-2 
an 11-3. | 10-1 4°3 3°5 62-6 104-6 89°5 43-9 61-0 0-2 
H | 
| ' 
ate 11°6 10°4 | 4°3 3°5 | 63-°2 98-0 89-6 | 43°5 51:0 0-2 
si 11°3 10-4 | 4°3 3°5 | 68-0 100°5 | 89-6 43°5 51-0 0:2 
ome 10-9 | 10°4 4:3 3°5 | 73-2 74°3 89-6 43°5 51-0 0-2 
ie 10-9 10-4 4°3 8°5 76-0 72:1 | 89°6 43°5 51-0 0-2 
“_ 10-9 10°4 4°9 3°5 76:2 | 73-2 | 89-6 43°5 61-0 0-2 
- 10-9 | 10:4 | 49 3-5 | 76-3 | 76-5 89-6 43°5 51-0 0-2 
on 10-9 | 10°4 | 4:9 2:8 | 7-6 | 79:2 89°6 43-5 50-0 0-2 
ae 11-0 10-4 5:5 2°8 76-7 79:2 89-7 43°5 47°6 0-2 
— | 11-0 10-4, | 5-5 2°8 76-8 79-2 89-7 43°5 47-6 0-2 
-« | BO 13-54 | 6-5 2-8 76°8 72°83 89°7 43°5 47:6 | O-2 
om | fad 13°54 | 5-5 2°8 74°4 | 69-2 89-7 43-5 47°6 0-2 
— lll 13-54 | 6°2 | 2-8 74°0 | 64°83 89°7 43°9 47°6 | 0-2 
~- 11-2 13:54 | 7-0 2-8 72-1 | 64-9 89-7 46°3 47°6 0-2 
— 11°3 13°54 7:0 2°38 ' 70-0 | 64:9 89°7 | 46-7 47°6 | 0-2 
a 11-3. | 13-54 7:0 2:8 68°8 | 65-1 89°8 46°38 | 47°6 | 
mn 11°4 13:54 | 7-0 2°8 68-6 68°7 89-9 47-5 | | 
on or nearest the first of the month, 
Banking Department, 
February Ist, 1934. 
February 17th, 1934. 
Table III GOLD MOVEMENTS 
ee | eee 
| | VAAL BOLD 
Net | Net Net I G IT 
| Influx (+) Imports Exports niet (+)| Imports Exports imports (+) aun os 
| or Efflux (—) Exports (—) Exports (—) fine ounce 
£ millions £ millions £ millions a £ maillions — | $ millions $ millions _$ millions — £ millions 
1931 
JANUARY .. | — 7°5 7:3 16-2 — 8-9 34°4 _— + 34°4 3-9 
APRIL oo | = B% 5-9 0-9 | + 5°0 49°5 _ + 49°5 3°7 
JOLY oo | S17 | 10-0 36°38 | 26-9 | = 20-5 1-0 + 19°5 3-9 
OCTOBER .. | _ 8°6 5°3 + 3°3 60-9 393-6 —337°7 4-0 
1932 | 
JANUARY .. _ 17-1 21°5 — 4-4 32-9 107-9 — 75-0 4-0 
APRIL ‘ _ 12-2 5°5 + 67 19°3 49°5 — 30-2 4-0 
JULY oo | +16 12°38 | 74 + 54 16°3 23°5 — 7:2 4-2 
OcTUBER .. | = 3 | 8-2 + ick 20°7 20°7 4-1 
1933 
JANUARY , + 6°6 9-3 22-3 +13:°0 128-5 _ +128°5 4-1 
APRIL oe +12°3 20-0 | 3:7 +16°3 6-8 16-7 — 99 3°83 
JULY oe + 0°6 27-0 | 1-1 +25°9 | 1°5 85-4 — 83°9 3-9 
AUGUST ../ + 90-1 |; 14°4 7:0 + 7:4 | 1-1 81-5 — 80-4 4-0 
SEPTEMBER. . + O-1 16-4 2-0 +14°4 1-5 58-3 — 56-8 3°38 
OcToBER .. | + 0-07; 23-4 | 4:3 | +19-1 1:7 34:0 | — 32+3 3-9 
NOVEMBER... | + 0-2 263 | 2-3 | +24-0 1-9 30 | — 11 3-8 
DECEMBER.. | + 0°09 | 23-4 0-5 +22:9 1-7 10-8 — 91 3-9 
| 
1934 | | 
JANUARY .. | + 0:17 19°1 | 0-9 ; +18°2 | 1-9 4-7 — 2-8 3-9 
FEBRUARY .. - = | 83:3 | 48-7 +34°6 | 452-6 | —_— +452-6 3-5 
Marco «| +071 | 46-3 28-0 +18°3 | 2376 [| — + 237-6 3°7 
APRIL —| + 0-2 | 14-4 | 8-2 + 6°2 54-8 _ + 54°8 3°7 
May oe + O01 | 14:7 7°38 +69 | 35°4 | 1°8 + 33°6 3-6 
JUNE és + 0-1 | 17°3 7*4 | +99 | 70-3 | 6-6 + 63°7 3°7 
JULY oo | #16 | 1252 | 6-4 + 5:7 50:0 | - + 50-0 3:7 
AUGUST... + 0-09 11-7 7 1 2-Qg 3-7 
va —  S  e e 2t' LT , oy  M 
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"Table IV. 





LONDON 


Discount Rates 


Day to 


| 





Treasury Bills 











Week ending & i - . : 
Bank Rate | a. a Bank Bills | li | Westy Senter | Amount gAtwoune | Bat 
| months | | ‘or } 
| ert Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. | £ millions £ millions | Pe 
1934 | £s. a. | | 
FEBRUARY 2 .. 2 i 1 | 2t 0 17 11:74 40 72:0 =| 
cat a 2 4 % 2t | 017 5-81 35 53-5 
ae 16. 2 i 2t 016 5-52 35 63-8 
99 23. (te 2 # 2t 017 2-92 35 67-8 
MARCH 3. 2 # 2t | O18 4-75 40 64:6 | 
9 9 . 2 tt 2¢ 018 0-77 40 69-7 
Me 16. 2 | rs 2 | 015 6-22 40 74-8 
== 2 i 4 2: | O13 11°75 40 68-6 
a , ae 2 ca 2t 017 9-99 40 69-0 
APRIL eS <. 2 t a 23 017 9-01 40 80-4 
- Se as 2 5 # 3 0 17 10-93 40 84-5 
- BD ce 2 4 # 2 0 17 10-7 40 78-3 
oe 27 .. 2 $ + 23 017 8-49 40 69°4 
May o ws 2 $ od 2t | O17 1-95 40 80-0 : 
‘2 O.. ks 2 Ff #4 2t | 017 2-11 35 76:7 fig 
ee as 2 : Hu 2 016 6°66 35 68-8 i 
pm 25 ° 2 i # 2t 017 3:45 40 73-0 
JUNE me 2 # 2t 017 2°57 40 73°7 | 
= Sa 2 # 3 | 017 4:00 40 775 
Pa 15 .. 2 # 2 017 0-19 35 63-8 
” 22 ° 2 i # 2t | 016 8-61 35 59.8 1 
”» 29 . 2 # 2¢ | O 16 11°64 35 84°3 ] 
JULY S as 3 ; # 2t 016 4:14 35 62:7 ] 
pm 13 ° 2 # 2t 015 7-72 35 65-4 1 
we 20 2 t Fa 3 015 0-14 35 59°6 I 
i 27 2 z t 2 913 9-92 35 79°4 ] 
AUGUST 3 2 2 # 2t | O14 4°76 40 47-4 1 
am 10 2 k # 2¢ O 14 11-06 35 58°3 1] 
* 17 2 t tt 2t 015 5-60 35 58-6 1 
pe 24 2 t # 2t 014 3:26 30 59-3 ] 
- 31 2 4 # 2t O14 4°47 35 60-0 1 
SEPTEMBER 7 2 4 ? 2t 0 12 10-98 35 54°4 1 
i 14 2 | # 2 010 5-61 30 65°1 1 
21 2 i i} 2+ 0 9 3:45 40 65:6 


_" 





PAR OF EXCHANGE.. 





1931 
JANUARY és 
APRIL 
JULY .. 
OCTOBER 


1932 
JANUARY 
APRIL 
JULY 
OCTOBER 


1933 
JANUARY ‘ 
APRIL 
JULY 
SEPTEMBER 
OCTORER 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 


1934 
JANUARY re 
FEBRUARY 
MARCH 
APRIL 
May 
JUNE 
JULY ee 
AUGUST 


. | 


Thursday's quotations owing to intervention of Easter. 
All figures given above are the rates ruling on Friday of each week. 



































Table V FOREIGY | EXCH. 
pair | AVERAGES 
‘ ner a ee aes 
NEW YORK|MONTREAL PARIS BRUSSELS MILAN | ZURICH MADRID AMST! 
$tozk $ tok Fr. to£ Belgato£ | Lireto£ Fr. to£ P’tas to £ | FL 
————] — , ae ; ie cecapcunmeniadl 
Pe | Pais | 12¢°21 35°00 | 92°40 a5°2215 as°aals | 7 
ee | 
4°8551 4°8645 23-81 34-815 92-739 25-076 46-640 12: 
4-8599 4-8621 124-28 34-950 92-815 25-235 47-015 12: 
4°8566 4-8729 123-82 34-818 92-865 24-994 52-018 12: 
3°8837 4-3700 98-66 27-794 75°352 | 19-823 43-366 9: 
3° 4-0377 87-11 24-689 | 68:°017 17-582 40-809 | 8: 
3: 4°1716 95-12 26-778 | 72-840 19+299 48°788 9: 
3° 4-0757 90-60 25-608 69-567 18°256 44-041 | 8: 
3-8 3°7233 86-538 24-460 66°374 17°606 | 41°517 | & 
| | 
3°4218 3+8367 86-07 24-228 | 65-642 17°416 41-072 8: 
3°5851 4-2188 87°25 24-600 66°705 17°770 | 40°347 i 
4-6438 4°9050 85-24 23-903 63-124 | 17-267 39-921 | 8- 
4°6608 4°8260 80-36 22-552 59°780 | 16-259 37°438 | 7° 
4-667 4-7770 80-20 22-533 59-673 16-210 37-546 | 7: 
5°1363 5-0667 82-16 23-061 61-035 16°587 | 39-071 | 7 
5°1181 5 -0796 83-61 23-565 62-305 16-920 40°143 | 8: 
| 
5-0592 5-0739 81-36 22-938 60-781 16-484 | 38-957 | 7° 
5-0338 5-0700 77°81 22-913 58-516 15-843 | 37-807 7° 
5-0960 5-1004 77°37 21-849 59-303 15°765 | 37-369 | 7: 
5-1544 5-1416 77°88 21-978 60-144 15872 | 37-592 7°! 
5°1054 56-0938 77°20 21-805 60-893 15°695 | 37°204 7° 
5-0493 50064 76°50 21-608 58-667 15-533 | 36-928 7 
5°0423 4-9808 76°46 21-579 58°778 15-475 | 36°883 7 
50668 | 4-9449 76°07 21-366 | 58-474 15-370 | 36-700 | Le! 7: 
1 The old parity of 25-2215" sbandoned ; 
2 The old parity of 25-2215 0 @bandoned a 
3 Quoted 19th—30th only. 


4 Official rate 36-5d. 
5 Since dollar devaluation patt 
6 Since devaluation 
? Official rate is 43d. 
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Table IV—cont. 


































































NE} | RATES 
ae 
NEW YORK PARIS BERLIN | AMSTERDAM 
1 | 
| | | | 
} Market | Market | Market | Private 
Bank Rate Discount Call Mouey | Bank Rate Discount Bank Rate | Discount | Bank Rate Discount 
I Rate | Rate te | | Rate 
\ | Per cent Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
1} a Q 24 2+ + 3 | 2% tr 
1} hs + 3 | 2¢ | 4 3 | 24 | i 
1} * t 3 3 j 4 3 2+ } 
1} * t 3 3 4 3 3 | } 
lt vn ‘ 3 3 4 3 2 | 
| 4 * 3 3 4 3 2+ | le 
1+ } t 3 2k 4 3% | 2 1} 
Hi H 3 24 4 3 C~SSC“‘iétR 1* 
| 1 * 4 3 2 4 3% | 2+ 1 
1} ft 4 3 2 4 3 24 | 4g 
I 1¢ H 3 2 4 3 | 2¢ | 2 
Pid] 7 eee ee 
1 (a) 3 2 | 4 3 2 2k 
1} a (a) 3 2 4 3% | 2 1¢ 
1¢ ws (a) 3 2? 4 3% | 24 lt 
1} a f 3 23 4 3g | a lt 
| 1¢ a i 3 25 4 3% 2 } 
14 a # 2¢ 2% 4 3% 24 
1} 4 : 2+ % | 4 3% 2 lk 
1t ¥ 2t f | 4 3% 2 f 
1} 24 2 4 3% 2 
lk * 2 24 | 4 3f 2 
lt % 2 2t 2 4 3 24 
1} a 3 24 2 4 3 24 + 
1¢ % 2 2+ lj 4 38 3 + 
1} % g 2+ 2 4 32 2 i, 
1¢ a # 24 2 | 4 33 2¢ 
it vt i 2+ 1% 4 32 2+ 4 
1 wa 2¢ 1% 4 33 2¢ t 
if am # 2 1g 4 3 2¢ te 
1 a a 2 1g 4 3t 2+ ts 
1} a | 2 1l* 4 33 2+ + 
it a 24 1¢ 4 3% 2+ + 
1 | 4 | 24 1¢ 4 33 24 ; 
(a) Nominal. 
GY | EXCHANGES Table V—cont. 
ILY AVERAGES 
AMSTERDAM| BERLIN PRAGUE | WARSAW STOCKHOLM| BOMBAY KOBE RIO DE | BUENOS 
| JANEIRO AIRES 
Fl.to£ | Rmk.to£ | Kronento£| Zlotyto£ | Kr.to€ d. per Rupee | d. per Yen. d. per d. per 
| Milreis. | Gold Peso. 
} 6 
12°107 | 20°43 16435 43°38 18159 ied 2a58 5°8097 47°619 
12-066 | 20-419 163-91 43°312 18-138 17-78 24°48 4-461 34°49 
12-106 20-409 164-06 43°375 18-148 17-85 24-41 3-618 37°68 
12-056 20-967 164-01 43-412 | 18-145 17-81 24°40 3°579 33°61 
9-630 16-702 130-68 34-646 16-811 17°88 30°07 3°502 32°03 
| | 
8-541 | 14°484 115-75 30-690 17-867 18-13 | 25°27 4-290 40-08 
9-263 15-788 126-40 33-510 | 19°643 18-04 |} 21°10 4°184 38°60 
8-814 14-959 119-97 81:577 | 19-484 18:06 | 18-64 5:038 39-60 (3) 
8450 | 14-291 114-68 30-584 | 19°370 18-17 16°36 5-285 41°17 
8-361 | 14-127 113-32 29-923 18-373 18-17 14-88 5-380 42-24 
| 8-168 14-679 115-24 30-668 19-053 18-06 14-91 5°293 40-96 
| | 8-263 14-002 112-61 80-824 | 19°385 18-07 14°98 4-115 41°95 
| 7°800 13-206 105-99 28-113 19-387 18-04 14-13 4°341 44°38 
| 7-784 13-166 105-68 27-934 19-400 18-04 14°31 4-375 44-36 
| 7973 13-466 108-17 28-608 19-400 17-93 14-24 4-103 42-74 
| 8145 | 13-710 110-20 29°164 19-400 18°04 14°44 4°125 35°72 
| 7-943 | 13:440 | 107-42 28-391 19-400 | 18-07 14-35 4°125 35-40 
| 7-617 12-929 113-21 28-193 19-400 18-09 14°29 4-125 27-94 (4) 
| 7-565 | 12-831 122-61 27-024 19-400 18-09 14-19 4-125 27-16 (4) 
| 7°591 13.020 123-43 27-216 19.400 18-09 14°18 4-169 26°26 (4) 
7°519 12-936 122-36 26-990 19-400 18-05 14:23 4°204 25-29 (4) 
| 7-444 13-141 121-34 26.757 19-400 18-03 14-27 3-858(7) 26-39 (4) 
| 7°444 13-099 121-37 26-688 19-400 18-06 14°24 | 3-°022(7)) 26°69(¢) 
ee | 7408 12-834 120-76 26°541 19-400 18-06 14-26 3°176(7)} 29°24 (4) 














5m a@bandoned as from June 25, 1928, 
§w @bandoned as from December 22, 1927 


is 8-234. 
~ Pol-o2e" 
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Table VI BRITISH TRAD} |. — 
COAL | PIG-IRON (1) | STEEL «) AND 
Production | (inefading meaner in | Production | Production 
gry e | i 
Millions of Millions of pill Thousands of Thousands of 
—— = san Soemel = —— T 
1931 a, 
JANUARY .. ee ee oe oe 19-2 3-6 | 83 337 402 
APRIL ee ee ee ee ee 18-6 3°6 | 7 323 397 
JULY .. ° oe ee ue se 17:1 3-7 } 70 317 429 
OcTOBER . ee : oe 19°7 4°3 | 66 284 457 | 
1932 } | 
JANUARY .. oe . ee ‘ 18°7 3-6 | 76 330 430 | 
APRIL a ee . ee oa. | 18-4 3°8 69 317 433 
JULY.. ee os we 15-0 3°6 56 293 432 | 
OCTOBER .. ee ° 17°5 3°6 59 276 439 | 
1933 | 
JANUARY .. ° ee ‘ ° 18°8 3°5 62 287 444 | 
APRIL ‘se a ae ° A 15-4 2-9 69 325 510 } 
JULY .. ee ° . ‘ ° 15-1 3°5 73 344 568 | 
AUGUST ‘ ° ‘ . 15°4 3°5 73 363 551 
SEPTEMBER .. ed 4 . é 16-6 3°7 74 360 669 
OCTORER.. ° ‘ a ‘ 18-1 3-9 74 373 668 
NOVEMBER ‘ « . . 18-9 3-9 79 375 695 | 
DECEMBER .. ° ‘ ° 18+7 | 3-3 } 81 409 669 
j | 
1934 
JANUARY ‘ , , 20°8 | 3-1 | 85 441 711 
FEBRUARY ; ‘ ‘ 18-7 3°5 90 414 708 | 
MaRcH ° ‘ ° 20-2 3-1 95 504 835 
APRIL ° ° . 18-0 3-0 98 496 717 
May... e ° ° 17°8 3°8 101 628 780 
JUNE ° ‘ . 16°6 | 3°7 101 | 515 | 758 
JULY ° 16°2 | 3-5 99 | 528 718 
AUGUST s 17-1 | 85 97 503 667 
(1) Returns issued by} 
- the Natior 
Table VI BRITISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY—cont. 
OVERSEAS TRADE | BANK CLEARINGS. UNEMPLOYMENT P — 
¥ cd Sein "eae ieee ai eating ema ihe ree 4 Index of 
| 2 Percent- Numbers | Produc- 
Imports | Exports | Re-exports| London Provincial Total | Compar- age of on Live tion 
| | Country” | atire | insured Register (Quarterly) 
| Total | persons 
£ . - e £ | unem- | 000’s | 19% =10 
millions | millions | millions | millions | millions | milions millions | ployed | omitted | 
1931 | | 
JANUARY ..| 75°6 | 37°6 6-0 9-9 4-2 14-2 22-2 | 21°5 2,614 | 85-1 
APRIL ..| 70-0 | 32°5 6-6 9-5 | 3:9 13°4 21-1 20-9 2,532 | 80°6 ia 195 
JULY --| 70-1 34-3 4:9 | 9-1 | 4:0 13-1 21°3 22-6 2,664 | 811 — 
OCTOBER ..| 80°7 32°8 5:3 9-0 | 4-1 13°1 20-9 21-9 2,756 | 90°5 ey 
1932 | | OCTOBER 
JANUARY ..| 62°3 | 31°1 5-2 9-6 4:2 13°8 21-7 22°4 2,728 | 91:3 
APRIL 53°5 34°8 4-6 9-0 4:0 13-0 21-1 21-4 2,652 | 83:2 ni 193 
JULY --| 51°9 | 29°83 3°3 8°8 4°5 13-3 | 22-6 22-9 2,812 | 77°8 on UARY 
OCTOBER ..| 60°8 30-4 | 3°7 87 4-1 12-8 | 21-4 21-9 2,747 | 87:2 pmey 
| “* 
1933 OCTOBER 
JANUARY ..| 54°1 29-2 | 4-2 9°5 4-2 13-7 22-4 23-1 2,903 | 88-0 18 
APRIL e-| 51°23 26°4 3°5 9°3 4°0 13:3 | 22-7 21°4 2,698 88°8 Janu, 3 
JULY 53°7 | 29°83 | 4:3 9-4 4°3 13:7 | 22-3 | 19:6 | 2,442 —" 
AUGUST 56°8 | 31:0 | 4:3 8-5 3:8 12-3 | 20-0 | 19-2 2,411 87:9 my 
SEPTEMBER 67°8 | 32:2 3-4 8-4 3°8 12°3 | 18-7 | 18°4 2,337 ‘AUGUST 
OcTOBER ..| 61°8 34:1 4°6 9°5 4°3 13-8 | 22-3 | 181 2,299 SEPrEM 
NOVEMBER | 63°7 34-4 3-6 9-3 4-1 13-4 21-6 | 17-9 2,280 97°4 py 
DECEMBER | 63:2 | 30-4 4-0 9-7 | 42 | 13-9 | 22-6 | 17-6 2,024 Soman 
1934 | ECEMBE 
JANUARY ..| 64°7 31:6 4-1 10-4 | 4:6 15-0 | 23-8 | 18:7 2,389 19 
FEBRUARY | 57°4 | 30-1 5-2 9-6 | 4:4 14-0 | 22-1 | 18-2 2,318 | }102'5 Semei 
MARCH 62:0 | 33-1 5:6 95 | 4:5 14-0 | 22-4 | 17-3 , 2,202 Funes 
APRIL 56-3 30-1 5-0 10-2 4:2 14:4 | 23-3 | 16-7 2,148 Manca 
May 61-7 | 32-8 4-8 9-6 3-9 13-5 | 21-9 | 16°3 | 2,090 | »103-1 Aten 
JUNE 61-2 | 32-1 4:3 9-3 4:0 | 13-3 | 21-3 | 16-5 | 2,093 May 
JULY «>| 58-0 33-2 4-1 10-0 42 | 14:2 | 22-8 | 16°8 2,126 Juxz 
AUGUST 60-0 32-1 3°3 9-0 | 3-7 12:7 20-0 | 16°6 2,137 JULY. 
—— 4 eee fo id Se a ee ee ee ee Se Av@ust 
1 Daily averages. 2 “Country ”’ clearings at London Clearing House. 8 Total clearings (London (i ieee ca 
“Country”’ and Provincial) adjusted for comparative purposes, by application of Board of Trade index 1 The 
number of wholesale prices (1924 = 100). Average of four or five weekly returns. Since December, 1931, compariac 
figures published monthly. 5 Reprinted by courtesy of the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 2 Go 
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| TRON & reel. Mane MACHINERY COTTON WOOL 
Exports of Exports of Exports of | Exportsof | Exports of 
Imports Exports Imports Exports Yarns | Piece Goods | Tops | Wool and Wool and 
Worsted Worsted 
| | | Yarns | Tissues 
Thousands Thousands £ | £ Millions of Millions of Millions Millions Millions of 
of Tons of ‘Tons thousands thousands Lbs. Sq. Yds. of Lbs. of Lbs, Sq. Yds. 
222 167 1,181 3,280 11°3 155-6 2-4 2°4 10-4 
193 188 1 "216 | 2,843 10°8 135-2 2°8 2-4 5-0 
231 168 1,227 | 2,693 11°3 177°3 2°5 3°35 6-6 
} 276 159 1,698 | 2,792 12°8 143-1 2°6 4-0 6-7 
| 
170 167 925 2,701 16-4 179-9 3°4 3:4 8°5 
| 145 180 769 3,210 13°9 | 199-3 3°6 2-9 6°3 
119 158 635 2,608 9°5 198-3 2°4 3-7 7°6 
163 160 734 2,249 10-9 138°4 4:7 3°4 5-9 
69 149 721 | 1,955 | 10-6 197°3 3°3 2°8 8-4 
77 133 630 2,211 | 12-4 171-2 3:0 2°8 5°5 
63 156 599 2,240 | 10-4 154°7 4-3 4°3 8-9 
80 155 763 2,140 | 11:0 | 149-0 3-7 4°6 10°5 
80 157 681 2,306 | 7 163-0 3-7 4:2 8-6 
89 194 792 2,510 | 12-3 155-6 4°6 4°6 7-6 
92 184 831 2,483 | 12:7 170-5 4-1 4-1 7-9 
91 173 804 2,276 | 11-1 155-5 3-5 3°5 7°8 
| 
120 164 856 2,516 12-8 179°1 | 4:0 4:0 9-9 
123 142 793 2,134 11-3 168-2 3-9 3-1 9-5 
122 171 901 | 2,486 11-9 170-0 4°6 3:7 8-8 
125 165 844 2,553 10-7 153-6 3°8 3:4 6°8 
122 191 2 | 2,837 11-3 150-6 3°38 3:9 71 
98 204 1,028 | 2,825 10-6 148°8 2-7 3°7 7°6 
126 197 988 2,795 10°3 170-1 2°6 3°7 9-9 
102 193 1,080 2,590 10°2 168°7 2-7 3°3 11:0 
the National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers, 
Table V II COMMODITY PRICES 
Uaieee KINGDOM | U.S.A. GERMANY FRANCE ITALY" 
ese | ee | a 
Wholesale 1 | Wholesale | Wholesale | Living | Wholesale} Cost of | Wholesale! Cost of 
eS Cost of (Depart- Statis- (Statis- (Statis- Living | Living 
Living | ment of tisches tisches tigue (Statis- 
| Board of (Ministry! Labor) |Reichsamt| Reichs- | Générale) | _ tique | 
Trade ” lor 5 ad | amt) | Gén rale) | } 
July 1913/14 uly | (Jan.-July) 
| 1013 = 100) 19158 = 100 1914 == 100 1018 = 100 |1918 = 100 = 100 1915 = 100 | 1914 = 100 1918 = 100) 1014 = lw 
1931 (a) (b) | (b) 
JANUARY .. 106-9 152 112°8 115-2 | 140-4 576 590 | 362 on 
APRIL ee 105-7 | 147 107-2 | 113-7 | 137-2 543 539 | $53 | — 
JULY .. 102-2 | 145 103-2 | 111-7 | 137-4 500 565 fe 
OCTOBER 104°4 146 100-7 107-1 | 133-1 457 531 330 473 
1932 | 
JANUARY 105-8 “0 147 96-4 100-0 | 124°5 439 534 | 326 470 
APRIL 102-4 3 143 93°8 98°4 | 121-7 439 635 | 319 474 
JULY .. 97-7 2°7 141 92°4 95°9 121°5 430 517, | = 300 456 
OCTOBER 101-1 53 143 92-3 94-3 | 119-0 412 | 516 304 465 
1933 | 
JANUARY 100-3 *2 141 87-4 91-0 117°4 411 | 523 | 296 461 
APRIL 97-2 “5 136 86°5 | 90-7 | 116°6 387 | 516 282 444 
JULY... 102-3 ‘9 139 98°7 93-9 118°7 401 283 440 
AUGUST ee 102°5 a 141 99-6 94-2 | 118-4 397 516 | 282 446 
SEPTEMBER .. 103-0 “5 141 101-4 94-9 | 119°0 397 | 281 448 
OcToBER ., 102-6 “1 143 102-0 95-7 119-8 397 | 277 445 
NOVEMBER .. | 102-8 8 143 101-9 96-0 | 120-4 403 526 | 275 450 
DECEMBER 102-3 0 142 101-4 96-2 | 120-9 407 277 | «+457 
| | 
1934 | 
JANUARY 104-6 “4 141 103-4 96-3 | 120-9 405 278 | 420 
FEBRUARY 105-3 6 140 105-4 96-2 120-7 400 526 276 | 448 
MARCH 103-8 0 139 105-6 95-9 | 120-6 394 | 275 447 
ny 102°8 “0 137 105-0 95-8 } 120°6 387 275 424 
j AY .. 102-4 ‘0 138 105-6 96-2 | 120°3 381 522 274 | 419 
co 103-6 9 141 106-9 97-2 | 121-5 379 275 420 
pee 103°4 “0 142 107-2 93-9 | 122-9 374 273 | «+415 
vaust 105-5 3 «143 100:1 | 123-3 371 | | 275 | 





i The indices, which are for the lst of the month, are entered for the previous month to facilitate 


(a) Revised index. (b) New index, 


comparison, 


2 Gold index. 
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From any bookseller or newsagent, or direct from 
The Publisher, THE FINANCIAL NEWS, 
20 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 








EXCHANGE CONTROL 
By Paul Einzig 


The only Book in English on Exchange Clearing 
7s. 6d. net. 


M. LAMOUREUX, French Minister of Commerce, proposing 
at the League Assembly on September 17th an inquiry into 
the scope and results of Exchange Clearing, stated :— 

“T am acquainted with the writings of Mr. Paul Einzig 
. . . It is a new conception the importance of which no one 
could deny . . . It deserves close examination.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON 
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Some Barclays Branches 
By Professor C. H. Reilly 


R. NOEL CARRINGTON, the editor of that 
M clever little illustrated paper, Design for To-day, 

the organ of the Design and Industries Association 
which has done so much to wake up our manufacturers 
to the new state of affairs which eryemge has brought 
about, and which has even moved the Government to 
appoint a Council of Art and Industry and the Royal 
Academy to give up its winter exhibition to the art 
of living respectably instead of the art of dying respect- 
ably, has been asking in the News Chronicle why the 
bankers demand so much confectionery architecture in 
their buildings, and why they are not content with 
well-arranged, well-lit and well-ventilated space for the 
employees undecorated with the columns and cornices of 
a past age. It is an interesting question. There is no 
doubt that our bank buildings are, as a whole, the most 
conservative set of buildings in the country. Nowadays 
they rarely aim at being anything later in design than 
of the eighteenth century. One can forgive them missing 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, and even some 
of the twentieth; but why take the eighteenth century 
type as the sole model? Why not attempt a contemporary 
building? Owners of other types of structures are not 
so frightened of present-day tendencies. We have 
already, up and down the country, a number of very 
modern churches which could not have been built 
except in this decade, and most people not only find 
them very stimulating but more sincere and religious 
in feeling than the reproductions of medieval buildings 
to which we are all accustomed. Everywhere, too, we 
are beginning to find white modern houses and blocks 
of flats which are obviously attempts to satisfy the 
simpler ways of living the younger generation are 
beginning to practice. There are a number of new 
schools and hospitals in which the modern desire for as 
much light and fresh air as possible has been ailowed to 
determine the design instead of historical precedents, 
and there are a few English factories to-day with whole 
walls of glass for similar reasons. So far there is no 
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modern store in this country with similar logical treat 

ment of its special problems, though on the Continent 
no new one is to-day erected on the old lines. Similarly, 

there is no completely modern bank logically designed 
to answer the material facts and those only. Other 
considerations seem to take precedence in bank design. 
Chief of these is decorum, a quiet gentlemanly appearance. 
No one can complain of that, of course. Indeed, in 
these days of general vulgarity, it is a thing to be highly 
welcomed and appreciated. But can it only be found 
in buildings of the Georgian type with tall vertical 
wooden windows with a number of small panes divided 
by wooden bars? Could not a good architect to-day 
of the modern school, design an equally quiet and gentle- 
manly building with the steel windows, so much better 
in case of fire, and the larger sheets of glass, so much 
better to see out of? The answer, I suppose, is that 
the banks are not convinced of this, and that they know 
that, given the Georgian idiom, most architects with 
any taste at all can design something safe. I think 
Barclays must take this line with their architects, for 
this month I have before me a dozen of their recent 
banks all in this manner, and all nearly equally good. 
Indeed, it is difficult to say anything individually about 
them, so alike are they. Even a firm of architects like 
Messrs. Welch, Cachemaille-Day & Lander, who are 
designing modern churches in many places and making 
a great name for themselves in so doing, their new 
one at Eltham being awarded the Gold Medal of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects as the best build- 
ing of the year in the London area, are the authors 
of a perfectly gentlemanly but perfectly tame essay in 
the late eighteenth-century manner at East Finchley; 

while Messrs. Nicholas & Dixon-Spain, whose Rock 
Hotel at Gibraltar and great hospital at Cairo are 
vigorous modern machines full of contemporary life, are 
responsible for the same sort of thing at Tadworth. 
Not one among them has even that modernised neo- 
Georgian look which was so pleasing a feature of this 
bank’s Horley branch by Messrs. Mitchell & Bridgwater, 
discussed here some months ago, which, while preserving 
the eighteenth-century restraint and dignity, did mark 
the building for the initiated as of our time. 
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Here, then, are the six best recent eighteenth-century 
Barclays banks, and very good they are. Let us begin 
with that at Eltham by Messrs. Ley, Colbeck & Partners. 
It will be seen that the main effect of the facade is the 





{rchitects Messrs. Lev, Colbeck & Partners 


rHE ELTHAM BRANCH 


contrast between the tall white sash windows with their 
white division bars and the red brick background. It is 
an effect Wren brought from Holland. In any Dutch 
town to-day one can see old house after old house 
relying on this simple but effective patterning. In these 
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originals I do not think one would find mixed, with this 
broad treatment, two delicately moulded and corniced 
stone doorways. These seem to me in a different key 
to the big wooden windows and plain brickwork, and so 
i 





Mr. 7. Jav Evaz: 


Irchitect 


THE CHEAM BRANCH 


do the two little urns on the parapet. Apart from these 
details the building is an effective plain mass, made 
striking by the emphasis of its rows of white windows in 
diminishing lights. 

The Cheam branch by Mr. T. Jay Evans is another 
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similar composition in which the white wooden windows, 
and in this case white dormer ones too, again play the 
chief part. The two stone doorways again seem to me 
to be a little too elaborate, though one notices this less 
than in the Eltham branch, as they are linked together 
by three round arched windows of the banking hall, above 
which is a stone band. Everything in this little bank 
is balanced and symmetrical in the best Georgian way, 
even down to the rainwater pipes, while the first floor, 





Irchitect Mr. J. M. Sheppard 


BRANCH AT EAST SHEEN 


with its range of square-headed sash windows and 
parapet gives that full square face to the street which 
a Georgian building should have. The parapet has, too, 
the sunk panels in it which is in the best Georgian 
tradition. Of its type, then, this is an excellent little 
building, but so are they all. 

Equally good indeed is the East Sheen branch by 
Mr. J. M. Sheppard, and though he has had to face the 
difficulty of a corner entrance, with his broad plain stone 
pliers to the ground floor he has faced it as well as 
possible. He has wisely refused to overload the canted 
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face with any special features such as a pediment to his 
entrance. He has just left it a clean cut, as it were, 
from his block. This effect is heightened and the whole 
building given more dignity by the way in which he 
has allowed his brickwork to run down between his 
arches to his impost moulding unbroken by dividing 
cornices or bands. Indeed, it is very subtle the way in 
which he has, while introducing stone bands to form 
a background to the letters giving the name of the 





Mr. W.C. Le Maitre 
BRANCH AT BURNT OAK 


bank, not allowed these bands to cut up his building. 
Each piece of stonework is cut short and the brickwork 
allowed to flow round it. The result is a_finely- 
proportioned brick storey above his stone base. 

In the Burnt Oak branch by the late Mr. W. C. 
Le Maitre the stone ground floor and the brick first floor 
are in continuous layers of about the same height, so 
that the good effect obtained in the East Sheen branch by 
Mr. Sheppard is missing. Perhaps in reality the tiles 


of the roof and the bricks are of much the same colour 
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and count as one. Clever as the detail of this building is, 
there is an overloaded Victorian look about it which, 
in my opinion, makes it less satisfactory to-day than the 
leaner neo-Georgian buildings we have been looking at. 
Lastly, we have two very simple little branches, that 
at Welling by Messrs. Ley, Colbeck & Partners, and 
that at Loughton by Mr. G. N. Kent. It is interesting 
to compare them for a moment. It will once again be 
seen how much more dignified the square building is to 
the one with the corner cut off. In the Welling branch, 





Irchitects Messrs. Ley, Colbeck & Pertners 


THE WELLING BRANCH 


where that occurs, the architects have not been as wise 
as Mr. Sheppard at East Sheen, but have tried to 
emphasise the canted corner and have overloaded it by 
a pedimented doorway. This doorway, too, has an 
elaborate fanlight over the door which does not accord 
well with the large simplicity of the Georgian sash- 
windows. On the whole, I think it will be agreed that, 
while both are good buildings, the Loughton one is the 
better. There is a broad simplicity about this little 
building which is very attractive, as is the suggestion in 
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the photogré iph of a sunny garden front seen over thi 
wrought-iron gateway on the right. 

Admitting the weakness of having to adopt an 
eighteenth-century convention for modern twentieth- 
century buildings, which is as much a criticism of the 


Mr. G. N. Kent 





THE LOUGHTON BRANCH 


weakness of contemporary design in this country as 
a whole as of the architectural policy of this particular 
bank, one must admit, too, that rarely in these monthly 
articles has one been able to present so consistently high 


a series of buildings as the Barclays banks here illustrated. 





